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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


ember, 1949, this Journal will 

resume monthly publication. 
Our paper quota will not enable us, at 
first, greatly to increase our circula- 
tion at home—though there is no 
limit on our foreign circulation. 
Readers are advised therefore to make 
sure of their copies by orders in ad- 
vance. The more frequent issue will 
enable us to cover more adequately 
the wide range of subjects with which 
planners, and general readers inter- 
ested in planning, are concerned. We 
shall, of course, continue to treat 
planning as a human subject as well 
as a technical one. It is our firm 
opinion that planning has come into 
being and influence because there are 
certain things people want, and can- 
not get without it—not because they 
like controls for their own sake.. We 
shall not therefore lose sight of the 
ims in discussing the means and 
methods. We hope to reflect the 
main currents of thought and prac- 
tice in this country and abroad. But 
we shall at the same time maintain 
vigorously the advocacy of the posi- 
tive policy with which we have always 
been identified. 

The present is a testing time for 
British planning, which has made a 
bold bid for world leadership. Other 
countries, contemplating advances in 
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their methods, are watching us atten- 
tively. They hope, but are not sure, 
that we can achieve the admirable 
aims with which we set out after the 
war. But they also are experimenting, 
and we have much to learn from 
them. We hope therefore to include 
among our regular features inter- 
national information and compari- 
sons. 

We shall not hesitate to criticise 
national and local plans when neces- 
sary. In particular we shall resist any 
falling-away from the great aims of 
planning, which in our view will im- 
peril the continued authority of the 
whole vast machine. -To do these 
things wisely and constructively we 
shall need the co-operation of readers 
and correspondents in all areas. And 
we shall call upon new writers on all 
aspects of our subject, in addition to 
the writers who have served us well 
in the past. Lastly, just as we are pre- 
pared to criticise the planning admini- 
stration, central and local, we shall 
be receptive to suggestions for im- 
proving our own service to readers. 


From October, 1949, the price of the 
Journal will be 1s. 6d. and the annual 
subscription 20s. post free. Members of 
the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation will receive all issues without 
change in the minimum subscription’ of 
£1 1s., but will be invited to increase 
their subscription voluntarily. 








Sunset at Richmond 


“ The Times” 


The Thames Riverside 


By H. C. DELVES, A.R.LCS., M.T.P.I. 


NTEREST IN THE FUTURE planning 
le the Thames Riverside has re- 


cently been renewed by the Report 
on the Thames Riverside from Chis- 
wick to Staines, prepared for the 
West Middlesex Joint Planning Com- 
mittee by the Consultants, W. R. 


Davidge and Partners. The report, 
presented in June, 1948, was pub- 
lished this year by the courtesy of the 
Committee’s successors, the Middlesex 
County Council. It is the most recent 
of several reports on the subject. 

“ The Greater London Plan set the 
guiding principles for the London 
region, while in 1944 the formation 
of the Joint Planning Committees 
placed planning on a more compre- 
hensive footing. The areas of three 
Joint Committees covered the 26-mile 
course of the Thames from Staines to 
Chiswick, two being in the county of 


Surrey and one in Middlesex; and the 
three authorities were at all times in 
close consultation on common prob- 
lems, similar reports being produced 
for both authorities concerned with 
the Surrey bank. It is important to 
stress this point, as in some reviews 
of the recent publication a lack of co- 
operation was alleged, based no doubt 
on the fact that the detailed proposals 
put forward referred only to develop- 
ment on the Middlesex bank. This 
apparently piece-meal planning has led 
to the view being expressed that the 
planning of such a regional asset 
which, if popularity is any guide, has 
a recreational value hardly exceeded 
by any of the suggested National 
Parks, should be placed in the hands 
of a body specially appointed for the 
purpose. This, however, is a matter 
beyond the scope of this article. 
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The Londoners’ Riverside 


To most Londoners the river means 
a few hours away from home, on one 
of the open stretches, on the tow- 
path or on the water itself. The re- 
creational aspect looms large, in fact; 
over the whole length under review, 
and even on the reaches most remote 
from the heavily built-up areas of 
London, there is hardly an open space 
which is not crowded to congestion 
during fine week-ends. Clearly, then, 
one of the main tasks of the future 
will be to provide more riverside open 
spaces, to ensure continuity of river- 
side walks and to make available those 
incidental amenities such as places of 
refreshment, which are so necessary 
for public enjoyment. 

But the river does more than give 
Londoners the opportunity of a 
pleasant day away from home, and 
planning cannot be indiscriminate. It 
has several other essential services to 
perform: from it is drawn much of 
the water that is stored and treated 
by the Metropolitan Water Board 
before being distributed to vast areas 
of London and its surroundings: it is 
of prime importance in the land drain- 
age system of the London basin, a 
point that was made only too plain in 
the disastrous floods of March, 1947; 
and it acts as an important transport 
highway for many of the industrial 
concerns on the banks. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s survey of 
the London Region showed the 
Thames to be the region’s one great 
natural feature; its future, therefore, 
is a formidable responsibility. The 
problem seems threefold—to preserve 
its essential characteristics, to ensure 
continued and improved efficiency in 
the more material of its functions and 
to realise to the full its recreational 
possibilities. 

Viewing the Thames as a whole be- 
tween Chiswick and. Staines, a fairly 
definite dividing line is apparent at 
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Hampton Court Bridge. Below the 
bridge development is substantial and 
permanent, and any improvements 
and extensions to open spaces would 
have to be of a long-term nature, and 
planned with proper regard to the 
degree of public benefit likely to 
result. 

Upstream from Hampton Court 
Bridge on the other hand, several well- 
defined communities exist, mostly old 
riverside hamlets which have extended 
in recent years. In between, and for 
long stretches on both banks, has 
sprung up a ribbon of building, rang- 
ing from substantial houses and cheer- 
ful bungalows with well-kept gardens, 
to the semi-derelict buses and railway 
carriages that can be seen at their 
worst just above Walton Bridge. It is 
here: that re-development and clear- 
ance schemes are not only desirable 
but necessary, and it is in this area, 
therefore, that in the recognisable 
future extensive lengths of the river 
may be opened up to something 
approaching their original character, 
thus making a welcome contribution 
to the open space needs. 


Floods and Buildings 


The great flood early in 1947 forced 
attention to the need for preventing 
further building on the banks, and of 
clearing large areas already existing; 
for not only is flooding dangerous in 
many ways to housing, but the build- 
ings themselves tend to accentuate the 
difficulties by interference with land 
drainage. Records of the previous 
great flood of 1894 are not altogether 
satisfactory, but aerial photography 
has permitted accurate plotting of the 
areas inundated in 1947, and the limits 
of the latter flood form a sound basis 
for future planning. 

Liability to flood is not the only 
factor in deciding on areas for pro- 
hibition and clearance: much of the 
development in question has no proper 
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The Times 


Scene at Kew Bridge showing industry in background. 


access or services, while the buildings 
themselves are in many cases of flimsy 
construction and _ unattractive in 
appearance. Moreover, in areas where 
all these characteristics are not so 
apparent, there may be other good 
reasons for deciding on eventual clear- 
ance. There are thus two general 
classes of this type of development: 
that which is so unsatisfactory from 
all points of view that it should be 
disposed of as soon as possible, and 
that which should be removed in the 
interests of long-term planning. 
Variety is as much the spice of 
riverside scenery as it is of life, and 
it would be rash indeed to suggest 
clearance for its own sake. Buildings 
form the character of the Thames as 
much as, and in places more than, 
anything else. Chiswick Mall and 
Strand-on-the-Green, for instance, are 
places of infinite charm, and in the 


latter it is particularly noticeable that 
although few of the buildings are 
individually of great architectural pre- 
tensions, the general effect is. wholly 
delightful. In other parts of the river, 
the gay bungalows and bright gardens 
add immensely to the interest, and the 
great test of the future will be the dis- 
creet use of the wide powers now 
available, so that the changing pattern 
of the river scene is not planned into 
dull monotony. 


“Liquid “Istory ” 

The Thames has been intimately 
associated with the history of London 
and the nation from the earliest of 
times. Walton vies with Brentford 
and Chelsea as to the scene of Cesar’s 
victory in 54 B.C. over Cassivelaunus; 
the number of luxurious houses of 
Nell Gwynne and other ladies gives 
ample evidence of the part played by 
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the river in the private lives of certain 
of our monarchs; while throughout 
history the river has been used by our 
enemies as a means of invading the 
country. Syon House, whence Lady 
Jane Grey was summoned to the 
Throne, and later the seat of the Court 
during the Plague; Ham House, a fine 
Jacobean mansion, the meeting place 
of the notorious CABAL Ministry; 
Hampton Court, a royal residence for 
close on 250 years, are three of the 
great houses on this section, but there 
are many other buildings and places 
interesting both historically and archi- 
tecturally. Some remnants of the old 
riverside hamlets still survive, particu- 
larly perhaps on the Middlesex bank, 
where Old Isleworth, Twickenham, 
Hampton, Shepperton and one or two 
others still retain much of their 
original character. In these special 
areas every effort should be made to 
preserve the rare quality and charm 
that has in so many instances been 
smothered in urban sprawl. 

From Chiswick to Staines it is pos- 
sible to walk the whole distance on 
one side or the other of the river 
along the tow-path. This is one of 
the major attractions of the Thames, 
and it is pleasant to know that schemes 
are afoot for its future protection. 
Where the tow-path runs upstream 
from Richmond Bridge past the open 
spaces formed largely by the grounds 
of what was once Buccleuch House, 
and along Ham Fields to Teddington 
Lock, it passes what is perhaps one 
of the outstanding stretches of the 
whole Thames. Its popularity is only 
too evident any fine week-end, while 
the famous view from Richmond Hill 
includes much of this part of the river, 
with the well-wooded Glover’s Island 
and Marble Hill Park forming the im- 
pressive centrepiece. 


The Thames Islands 
Glover’s 


Island here emphasizes 
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the importance of the islands in the 
river scene. Unfortunately, islands 
are vulnerable to erosion and upkeep 
costs are heavy, so that some are in- 
deed in a sorry state. They have long 
been a feature of the river, and tradi- 
tion has it that Henry VIII was wont 
to patronise the establishment of 
Mistress Mayo, well known for her 
eel-pies, on the island of that name 
near Twickenham. Midstream resorts 
have great possibilities, but the few 
island hotels existing to-day, although 
popular, are characterised by missed 
opportunities both in architecture and 
setting. The smaller islands, lying 
mostly upstream, would make ideal 
ports-of-call for boat parties, but once 
the public is given access, the inevit- 
able difficulties of sanitation, litter and 
damage to banks and trees arise. The 
problem is not easy, and any form 
of supervision is likely to be very 
expensive. 

The Thames, and especially perhaps 
that stretch between Chiswick and 
Staines, provides a series of difficult but 
fascinating planning problems, which 
in total amount to making the best 
use of something that is known 
throughout the world and which plays 
a vital part in the lives of millions of 
Londoners. 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 


MEMBERS’ TEA ROOM 


at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St., Covent Gdn. W.C.2 


Luncheon is served daily—1!2.30-2 p.m. 

In order to facilitate the smooth running 

of this small private canteen we would 

appreciate prior notice of lunch bookings 

and would ask members to telephone 

Temple Bar 5006 before 10.30 a.m. if 
possible. 
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‘Good Agricultural Land” 


Protests against the taking of farm land for 

new towns and other purposes have recently 

risen in intensity. Dr. Orwin, a distinguished 

agriculturist, formerly Director of the Agricul- 

tural Economics Research Institute, Oxford, 
asks for a more balanced view. 


by C. S. ORWIN, M.A., D.Litt. 


dous problem of town planning 

and the dispersal of the industrial 
population must have been impressed 
by the growing difficulty of getting 
sites for new towns or, indeed, for any 
public purpose whatever. Time was, 
of course, when it was the hope of 
almost every landowner in the country 
that parts of his property would be 
wanted for development of one kind 
or another, thus enabling him to 
realise values far beyond those of 
agricultural use. Since the enactment 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, these opportunities for 
cashing in on community-created 
values have disappeared. With them 
have gone, it was supposed, all the 
haphazard extension of the great 
towns, the crowding together of the 
largest number of people in the 
smallest possible space, and the spolia- 
tion of the countryside by unregulated 
industrial development. A_ planned 
development programme _ dictated 
solely by the needs for better and 
healthier living conditions for the 
mass of the people and for the pre- 
servation of amenities, was to take the 
place of the profit motive in land use. 
The stage seemed set for a success- 
ful performance. Whether the Act 
went the simplest way to. work might 
be a matter of opinion, but it had 
passed through Parliament without en- 


Pp EOPLE INTERESTED in the stupen- 


countering serious opposition, and 
there were good grounds for hoping 
that it reconciled the interests alike 
of town and country in a workable 
compromise. But proposals for acquir- 
ing land for public purposes have been 
meeting with growing opposition from 
the farming interest, which invokes the 
need of the nation for the maximum 
home-production of food in support 
of objections to any and every scheme 
put forward. Any proposal by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning for the creation of a new town 
to relieve the congestion of one of our 
big cities seems always to involve the 
destruction, if its critics are to be be- 
lieved, of some of the best agricultural 
land in the country. Some of the ob- 
jections are not put forward, probably, 
very seriously, and the implications of 
the slogan “‘ New towns for people to 
starve in,” are too extravagant to merit 
serious consideration. The fact re- 
mains, however, that there is a grow- 
ing agitation against the withdrawal of 
any land from farming, even to satisfy 
the needs of tens of thousands of the 
industrial population for better homes 
in healthier surroundings. 


What is “Good Land” ? 

You cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs. If it be accepted, as it 
has been, that something must be done 
at once to procure the dispersal of 
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congested areas, it follows that some- 
body’s agricultural land is going to be 
diverted to other uses. But that should 
be no reason for taking the best farm- 
ing land of the district for the new 
towns. “Good agricultural land” is 
the description applied, however, to 
anything that the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning or any other 
public department needs for its expan- 
sion programme, and as the term is 
used, it suggests the possibility of a 
hard-and-fast classification of farming 
land into good, bad or indifferent, with 
the implications of a wide range of 
choice to the planners. They, in their 
ignorance, or sometimes, apparently, 
in sheer perversity, seem always to lay 
their hands on the good land, which, it 
is now suggested by the spokesmen of 
the agricultural interest, should be put 


The margin of cultivation : Mr. Hosier’s harvest 
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out-of-bounds to them once and for 
all. 

What is “ good agricultural land ”? 
Is there an absolute standard? Some 
people would say “Yes,” and the 
attempt has been made to classify the 
soils of every part of the country 
according to their inherent qualities. 
The natural fertility of land shows 
great variation, of course. The Lin- 
colnshire and Cambridgeshire Fens, 
and the fine alluvial soils of Romney 
Marsh, of the Ouse Valley, or the 
Ormskirk district of Lancashire and 
elsewhere, are obviously more fertile 
than the chalk downland, the thin, 
arable lands of the high Cotswolds, or 
the hill pastures of the Pennines and 
Wales. But most of the farming lands 
of Britain, differing as they may from 
one another in their origins and struc- 
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A Hosier milking-bail on the Wiltshire downs 


ture, conform to a standard of fer- 
tility more or less general, and whether 
they are “good,” “medium” or 
“ bad,” depends far more upon other 
factors. Climate, for example, can do 
much to affect the value of land for 
food production, and land in a district 
relatively mild, free from frost pockets 
and with a good average rainfall, will 
rank above anything equally inherently 
fertile but less favourably situated. 


The Market Factor 

Access to markets is another over- 
riding factor. Dairy farming for the 
new-milk trade has generally been 
more profitable than for cheese and 
butter making, but new-milk produc- 
tion has not been determined in the 
past by the inherent fertility of 
pastures, but by the availability of 
rapid transport to the big consuming 
centres. Before the railway age, and 
indeed for long years after, milk for 
the big towns was produced inside 
them, in town dairies. After the rail 
transport of milk had been organised, 
there were still great districts of poten- 
tial milk-producing land, remote from 
main lines, which remained less pro- 


ductive and profitable as cheese and 
butter farms until the coming of the 
motor-lorry and organised milk collec- 
tion by the big distributing firms. 

Prevailing market prices, again, 
exert a potent influence upon the 
““ goodness ” of the land measured in 
terms of production and profit. Much 
of the finest wheat-growing land in the 
country became inferior pasturage and 
remained so for two generations, when 
the break in wheat prices in the latter 
part of last century made the cultiva- 
tion of these soils, mostly strong 
clays, unprofitable. 


Land is Man-made 

Above all, the “ goodness” of the 
land is determined by the man who 
farms it. A bad farmer can reduce 
the fertility of the soil in a few years, 
while a good farmer can make a 
desert blossom like the rose. Whether 
by sheer technical efficiency or by one 
of those breaks with tradition which 
are the mark of genius, a good farmer 
can get more from poor land than a 
bad farmer will from good. In the 
former category, for example, is Mr. 
William Lamin, who farmed a large 
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tract of arable land among the factory 
chimneys of industrial Nottingham- 
shire, composed mostly of a blowing 
sand filled in with pebbly stones. In 
many hands it would have gone dere- 
lict, but by the use of long grass leys, 
composed of deep-rooting plants, 
humus, in which this soil was so de- 
ficient, was supplied and the loose 
sand fixed. Good potato and corn 
crops then followed when the leys 
were ploughed up in rotation. In the 
latter category are those notable 
farmers who have devised new systems 
of farming. The high downlands of 
Wiltshire have contributed little to 
food production since the Iron Age 
farmers two thousand years ago aban- 
doned them for the more fertile 
valleys; they are placed in a low cate- 
gory to-day in soil classification. But 
Mr. A. J. Hosier has shown how they 
can be used for the production of milk 
of the highest quality, at a cost lower, 
probably, than that of any other 
system, by the introduction of his 
travelling milking-bail. Not only this, 
but he has shown also how these 
rough grazings can be put under the 
plough to produce first-class corn and 
fodder crops after a few years of 
trampling and manuring by his cows. 
Again, in the world of market garden- 
ing there is the work of Mr. F. A. 
Secrett. For him, the natural soil is 
little more than the medium in which 
his plants are set, for the moisture and 
plant food necessary for their growth 
are added as required, and even the 
temperatures of soil and atmosphere 
are largely controlled. 


Examples might be multiplied, but 
the argument cannot be developed 
further here. It should be clear, how- 
ever, that the term “ good agricultural 
land ” is relative in its application and 
not absolute. The farming lands of 
the country have been made by man, 
and the way in which he uses them 
goes far to determine their quality. 
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Possibilities of Land Improvement 


There is, however, quite another 
answer to the objection brought 
against schemes for new towns and: 
general development on the score that 
“good agricultural land” will be 
destroyed. In the first place, a sense 
of proportion seems to be lacking. 
The figure of 50,000 acres a year has 
been mentioned as the rate at which 
farming land is being diverted to other 
uses. This represents a tenth of one 
per cent., a thousandth part, of the 
food supplies of the nation. Not a 
very large price to pay, perhaps, to 
give better conditions of life to a 
population of some 50 millions, fully 
one-half of whom are dependent 
already for their subsistence upon 
overseas trade. But need there be any 
loss at all in total food production, 
even allowing for the continuing with- 
drawal on this scale of agricultural 
land? If the general level of estate 
and farm management could be raised 
more nearly to that of the best, any 
loss from development works would 
be more than made up. In the early 
years of the war a National Farm Sur- 
vey was undertaken at the instance of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
showed that only 58 per cent. of 
farmers could be graded “A,” the 
qualification being the production 
from their land of not less than 80 
per cent. of what might be regarded 
as its maximum. The same Survey 
found that only 54 per cent. of farms 
were laid out conveniently for farm- 
ing, and that only 39 per cent. of the 
building equipment could be described 
as in good condition. Efforts are now 
being made to raise the general level 
of agricultural efficiency, but it must 
be obvious from the conditions which 
these figures disclose that any loss of 
production involved in the efforts of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning to improve the standards of 
comfort of industrial workers could 
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be offset, over and over again, by the 
agricultural industry itself. 

In conclusion, mention must be 
made of undeveloped sources of food 
production still waiting to be tapped. 
Sir George Stapledon has told us of 
great stretches of hill pastures which 
await the application of modern 
machinery and science to their im- 
provement. Had we been Dutchmen, 
too, there is little doubt that ere now 
the larger part of the Wash would 
have been drained, to give us almost a 
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new county of “good agricultural land.” 

I write as a lifelong agriculturist 
whose first concern has been the wel- 
fare of the rural community. But for 
better or worse the greater part of the 
nation is committed to an industrial 
way of life, and it would be deplorable 
if legislative measures enacted with 
almost common consent to remove the 
obstacles standing in the way of the 
general good, should be stultified by 
uninstructed criticism and the clamour 
of sectional interests. 


Nibbling the Green Belt 


From a statement by the Edgware Ratepayers’ Association. 


FOREIGNERS LONG HELD THE VIEW 
that the typical Englishman looked out 
of his window in the morning and 
said, “It’s a lovely day, let’s go and 
kill something.” In this last year or so 
any Englishman might be forgiven if 
he thought that the typical local Coun- 
cil looks around and says to itself, 
“ Here’s a fine open space, let’s build 
on it.” It is with sorrow rather than 
surprise that the Edgware Ratepayers’ 
Association notes that a deputation 
from the Hendon Borough Council is 
to wait on the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning to ask him to allow 
the Council to wrench acres and 
acres of open land from the Green 
Belt area and develop them as 
housing sites. 

The Association, while appre- 
ciating the difficulties of the Housing 
Authority, feels that it must oppose 
such a means of solving the housing 
problem. In view of careful studies 
of the problems of town growth, par- 
ticularly of London, there is no doubt 
that further encroachment on _ the 
Green Belt will create social prob- 
lems. The Barlow Report makes it 
clear that London has really outgrown 
itself. Already there are terrible prob- 
lems of sterile regions of slums and 
near-slums in the centre and suburban 





areas in which live people who lack 
true human contacts in their own 
locality, and who have to spend too 
much energy and money in travelling 
to and from work, with consequent 
evil effect on the economic well-being 
of the country. 

The open spaces of the Green Belt 
are already almost too far from some 
central areas as open spaces and re- 
creation grounds, a defect that is 
reacting in the increase of juvenile 
delinquency. ... 

The housing question cannot be 
settled by piecemeal efforts, but every 
London Authority, endeavouring to 
keep its building under its own con- 
trol, is trying to carry on_ such 
development. Every Council, headed 
by the L.C.C., is pleading for per- 
mission to break the laws of common 
social sense so far as the Green Belt 
is concerned, using as their excuse the 
time-honoured plea concerning some- 
thing else illegitimate—‘“ It’s only a 
little one.” The Hendon Council 
should be leading the opposition to 
Green Belt encroachment (as_ they 
have tried to do in the case of the 
L.C.C. schemes at Boreham Wood), 
for they should regard the green slopes 
of the Elstree-Barnet ridge as some- 
thing they hold in trust for posterity. 
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Small Children in Small Flats 


BY EILEEN ARMSTRONG* 


Something of what the housing of 
families in flats really means is revealed 
by this touching account of the expedi- 
ents of one conscientious mother. Dis- 
persal planning and living at low 
densities could avoid the necessity of 
these troublesome makeshifts. 


WAS A LITTLE GIRL of four when 
my parents moved from a house 
with a large garden to a London 

flat on the fourth floor. The dismay 
that my young brother and I felt when 
we realised that we could no longer 
climb and run and explore whenever 
we wished ! 


I recalled it vividly when I had to 
bring my own two-year-old son to live 
in a small flat after a free country life. 
So I set to work te find good sub- 
stitutes—so far as anyone can—for the 
jolly active things he’d been able to do 
in the country. It’s vital for small 
children to use their big muscles. You 
only have to look at children at play 
to see how much they feel the need to 
climb and to heave things around. 


When I watched my boy David 
scrambling over the furniture or push- 
ing and tugging at every movable 
object in the home it gave me some 
idea of how to begin to meet his need. 
At that time I kept my stores in four 
8-lb. biscuit tins—they were favourite 
playthings. I used to watch him with 
them time after time, and then I 
realised that they were so big and 
heavy he felt a tremendous sense of 
achievement when he succeeded, after 
much manceuvring, in placing one on 
top of another or very precisely side 
by side or in whatever order he had in 
mind. At that time it wasn’t possible 
to buy any more tins like those, but I 





*From a B.B.C. Talk, 19th April, 1949 





gave him two of mine and four large 
and very strong cardboard boxes as ' 
well. 

Chemists, grocers, any retailers who 
handle merchandise which must come 
to them carefully packed have these 
boxes; they’re usually willing to give 
them away. I provided a wheelbarrow, 
too, but, of course, I left the actual 
type of play to the child. He spent 
hours packing these boxes with his 
heaviest toys or bricks and then stag- 
gering with his load from place to 
place, or heaving the loaded boxes into 
his barrow. We hadn’t much room for 
pushing the barrow around, but I 
made it more fun for him, as well as a 
balancing feat, by using a 6-ft. plank 
with one end resting on his bed and 
the other against the skirting board, 
so that it couldn’t slip. It was some 
time before he could push a loaded 
barrow up and down this slope with- 
out upsetting everything. Mastering 
the task was a tremendous delight to 
him. 
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Recently I bought two Government 
surplus benches for five shillings, and 
these are admirable. The cardboard 
boxes have been changed for wooden 
ones. These fit into one another, a 
useful point when it comes to putting 
them away. They've been sandpapered 
and the corners reinforced with metal 
brackets, and now they are strong 
enough to stand on and jump from or 
to use as stepping stones. David was 
about two and a half when I made 
these boxes; now he is five and they’re 
still in contant use. Two planks and 
four cr five boxes such as I have de- 
scribed allow a young child a good 
ideal of scope to make bridges, slides, 
boats and many other things big 
enough to use realistically. “Do 
come on, Mummy,” David shouts, 
“else this boat will be gone to 
‘America without you. Mind you come 
by the gangway or you'll drown.” 

A play-pen can be put to good use 
for an older child. Unscrew the two 
long sides so that they can be used as 
ladders. The rungs should be tested 
for strength; some of the war-time 
pens may need the long sides lashing 
together if the rungs aren't strong 
enough singly. A child soon realises 
that these ladders must be propped 
against something firm before he 
begins climbing. A narrow passage is 
a particularly safe place; one end rests 
against the wall and the other is 
secure against the skirting board. On 
such a ladder a child may become in 
turn fireman, house-painter, window- 
cleaner and, best of all, perhaps, can 
shout with delight: “I’m taller than 
Mummy even.” 

Almost everyone can remember the 
enjoyment of making mud-pies and 
sand-castles. This seems to be a 
pleasant memory. So it’s worth making 
an effort to provide sand indoors, even 
though it may have to be kept as a 
special treat. Have a large cloth to 
spread on the floor—I stitched four 
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old black-out curtains together for this 
purpose—but, of course, anything at 
all large and of closely-woven material 
would do equally well. An ordinary 
dustsheet or an old groundsheet or 
anti-gas cape would be excellent. I 
put sand in a zinc bath and added one 
or two tins, an old saucepan and a 
large wooden spoon. The amount of 
mess made was very small compared 
with the satisfaction of the child. If it 
is impossible to provide sand, common 
salt makes not a bad substitute. Child- 
ren enjoy grating up big blocks of 
cooking salt. It needs to be slightly 
damped to make it stick together, then 
it makes fascinating roads and moun- 
tains. Salt is so clean that even a child 
in bed can play with a salt tray and no 
one needs to worry about the effect on 
the bedclothes. 

City children who are too young to 
go out alone do very specially need 
plenty of interesting things to do in the 
home if they are to be happy. Just 
after his fourth birthday David asked 
for a hammer and saw and nails of his 
very own. I feared accidents—I was 
doubtful about it, but I gave them to 
him. At the back of my mind I was 
sure I should have to take them away 
before long. I was quite wrong. He 
and his friends have been most 
sensible with these tools and have 
thoroughly enjoyed making things on 
their own. I bought real, not toy, 
tools. We went together to buy them 
and told the salesman that small 
children were to use them. On his 
advice we bought for 3s. 4d. a 
jeweller’s hammer which is small and 
light. The saw he recommended cost 
2s. 6d. Soft packing-case wood is easy 
for a child to handle. The wooden 
parts of date-boxes are very suitable. 
All wood should be well sandpapered 
as a precaution against splinters. 

Apart from the success of these 
tools with David, I’ve often watched 
nursery school children of four and 
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five working happily and sometimes 
remarkably skilfully with such tools. 
But at home I think they should be 
kept for children who are playing 
alone—if there were several small 
children together, I think you would 
really have to be there all the time or 
they might take a hack at each other. 


Of course, everything I have sug- 
gested makes a fair amount of dis- 
order in the home. Sometimes, when 
I’ve tripped over planks or had to 
sweep up sawdust, I’ve thought en- 
viously of more orderly homes. But 
we live in two small rooms and a 
smaller kitchen, and I know very well 
that the things I’ve talked about have 
helped enormously to make up in 
some measure for the lack of a garden 
or other space to play in freely. My 
son is good-tempered, co-operative 
and happy, which matters far more to 
me than an always tidy home. Soon 
he'll be grown up and possibly far 
away. Then, when I sit in immaculate 
rooms, Ill be glad to think that these 
growing years were such happy ones 
for him. 


LORD UTHWATT 


THE sudden death of Lord Uthwatt 
on April 24th will be specially re- 
gretted by all interested in town and 
country planning. Born in 1879, 
Augustus Andrewes Uthwatt had a 
legal career of high distinction. As 
a barrister he attained a large prac- 
tice in conveyancing, and as a Judge 
of the High Court and later in the 
House of Lords and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council his 
judicial reputation stood very high. 
He was most widely known, how- 
ever, as the Chairman of the Expert 
Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment, which was set up in 194] 
and issued its Final Report in 1942. 
The “ Uthwatt Report” is deservedly 
famous for its brilliant analysis of 
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the problem of land values in_rela- 
tion to the public control of land use, 
and its logical and far-reaching 
recommendations. There are many 
who think that the Uthwatt proposals 
were superior to the expedients 
adopted in the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1947. It is interesting 
to note that Lord Uthwatt was pre- 
sent at the Oxford Conference of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion in 1941, which proved an im- 
portant step in the formulation of 
post-war planning policy. 


SWEDISH PLANNERS’ VISIT 


A party of 45 planners, real estate 
directors, and councillors from 11 
towns and cities in Sweden, made a 
fortnight’s tour of London and the 
Midlands in June under the auspices 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. The party was led by 
Mr. Bertil Thorburn, Vice-chairman 
of the City Council of Gothenburg, 
and conducted by Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
Miss Iris Strudwick and Miss Bald- 
win. It was most handsomely re- 
ceived and entertained by the Lord 
Mayors of Birmingham, Manchester 
and Nottingham, the Mayors and 
Councils of Oxford, Leamington, 
Warwick, Chester and Cambridge, the 
Chairman and officers of the L.C.C. 
and the authorities of Bournville, 
Abingdon, Stratford-on-Avon, Kenil- 
worth, Stevenage New Town and 
Welwyn Garden City. A _ visit was 
also paid to the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, at which 
national planning policy was ex- 
plained. Dr. C. S. Orwin conducted 
a tour of rural areas near Oxford. 
The arrangements on the Swedish 
side were made by Mr. Franz Pers- 
son, Real Estate Director of Gothen- 
burg. Sir George Pepler, Mr. R. 
Nicholas, Mr. P. Macfarlane, Mr. 
T. F. Thomson, and Mr. W. O. Hum- 
phery accompanied the party at 
various stages. On all sides it was 
agreed that this was a most enjoy- 
able and instructive tour. 
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The Jubilee Dinner 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the T.C.P.A. was celebrated by a Dinner at 
the Waldorf Hotel, London, on June 9th. The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P., Chairman of the Council, presided. In his address he 
referred to the part played by past leaders of the Association in creating mod- 
ern planning policy, and stressed that there was even more need of such a 
body now to guide the vast machine that had come into being. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, in a vigorous speech, proposed the toast of ** The Association ”’, 
to which Mr. F. J. Osborn replied. 

Sir George Pepler proposed the toast of Mr. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., 
P.P.T.P.1., who was the guest of the evening as the senior member of the 
Association. Mr. Lloyd in a graceful reply, recalled that he had been given 
Howard’s famous book in 1900 by a fellow-student of the Liverpool School 
of Architecture. This book inspired him to join the movement, and in turn 
he had interested another student—Patrick Abercrombie. Together (and 
with the latter’s brother, the poet Lascelles Abercrombie) they had travelled 
on an excursion train to the first Cottage Exhibition at Letchworth in 1905 
(fare 5s. return). Howard had been specially encouraging to young architects, 
and it was through this contact that Mr. Lloyd joined the staff of Raymond 
Unwin and Barry Parker, then at work on Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Mr. James W. R. Adams (President of the Town Planning Institute) 
concluded the proceedings with a few words of thanks to Sir Arthur Salter 
for presiding. 


Following is a selection from many messages received on the occasion. 
From the Rt. Hon. the Lord Chancellor the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Asso- 
(Viscount Jowitt) : ciation. During these fifty years it has 

“Great progress has been made in grown both in numbers and in in- 
the last half-century to a proper under- fluence. Never has it been more im- 
standing of the need for planning in portant than at the present time that 
town and country, and the last three the Association should educate our 
years have seen the passing of the planners on the importance of secur- 
Town and Country Planning Act and ing a good environment for our cities. 
the New Towns Act. These important The opportunities of wise planning in 
results could not have been achieved an age of national reconstruction are 
without the constant and tireless work unique, and we must see that they are 
of the Association. I wish them every used fully.” 
success in the years to come.” 

From the Rt. Hon, the Lord President 





From His Grace the Archbishop of York 
(President, Town and Country Planning 
Association) : 

“JT am very sorry I am unable to 
attend the dinner on the occasion of 


of the Council (Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
M.P.): 


“on 


The fifty years’ valuable work— 
imaginative planning as well as prac- 
tical construction—which has followed 
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that first meeting of Howard and his 
friends in 1899 is now beginning to 
bring real results. The New Towns are 
developing. I recommend your mem- 
bers to be of good cheer, and be ready 
for another fifty years’ good work. 
Your influence is a good one, and your 
advice and co-operation is, I assure 
you, sincerely appreciated by all who 
hope to make in Britain the setting for 
full and useful living.” 


From the Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P. 
(Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning) : 

“In the fifty years which have 
elapsed since the inauguration of the 
Association, planning has established 
a firm place for itself in national 
affairs. The public has accepted the 
need for it and the measures for which 
the founders of the Association fought 
have passed on to the Statute Book. 
The Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947 and the New Towns Act are 
transforming the dreams of Ebenezer 
Howard into reality. 

“As the Minister who has had the 
great privilege of guiding these two 
Acts through Parliament I pay tribute 
to the work of the Association and 
send them my best wishes for their 
future success.” 


From Dr. Norman Macfadyen : 


“My message to the Association on 
its fiftieth birthday is to be in good 
heart. A birthday should give us a 
sense of rebirth and renewal in the 
good fight. Taking a helicopter point 
of view, the machinery for carrying 
out decent conditions for living for all 
is now established. True, we have 
not yet learned to use it properly, and 
also true that bad use may be made of 
it, but we always have to risk that 
with materials wrongly employed. The 
difficulty is that the old Devil never 
Sleeps, and is always looking to give 
us one where we least expect it. One 
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of his dodges is to make us com- 
placent, drowsy and always in a hurry. 
Hardly ever was he so active as at 
the present, but there are compensa- 
tions, and we must take courage from 
the traditions of the Association, con- 
tinue them, and make new ones.” 


From Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.P. : 


“ Fifty years of patient propaganda 
have resulted in the creation of two 
prototype cities, the establishment of 
housing standards on a human basis, 
the creation of new towns in many 
countries throughout the world, and, 
in the last few years, complete legis- 
lative sanction. Howard’s heresies 
have become to-day’s orthodoxy. To 
these ideals countless men and women 
have given long and devoted service. 
The world of to-morrow will be a 
better place for countless millions of 
ordinary families, because of the 
lessons that they have taught.” 


From Mr. G. Montagu Harris (former 
President, International Garden Cities 
Association) : 

“IT rejoice to know that the Asso- 
ciation is more flourishing and in- 
fluential than ever, and I wish it even 
greater success in the future.” 


From the Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, 
M.P. (former Minister of Health and 
Minister without Portfolio) : 

“The Association has now lived for 
fifty glorious years, and can now re- 
joice to see the principles it has 
preached fully accepted and now 
being carried into effect as a con- 
sidered policy. All honour to those 
who played their part in this great 
movement.” 


From the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada : 

“Congratulations at half-century 
mark. Our hope is to carry on at 
least as long and to do as much.” 
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TOWN CRAMMING 
The Art of Maximising Density 


By F. J. 


HOSE WHO WANT TO _ INCREASE 

housing density, for agricultural, 
esthetic or financial reasons, should 
realise what they sacrifice in doing so. 
It can be done, and this article shows 
how. But it is a sorry quest for 
planners, the force of whose move- 
ment comes from the popular desire 
to escape from Town Cramming. 
Well-off people in’ ali ages have evaded 
it in palaces, country houses and um- 
brageous suburbs, because they house 
themselves. Not so the far larger 
numbers for whom dwellings are pro- 
vided by others. The slaves who built 
the Pyramids were scientifically housed 
at the greatest density then practicable. 
So were the workers who manned the 
early urban textile factories. 

In the 1870’s slum-dwellers, being a 
danger and rebuke to public health 
and conscience, were even more 
scientifically rehoused in four- and 
five-storey tenements. These were con- 
sidered necessary because in the 
crowded cities there were more people 
to rehouse than space could be found 
for in row houses. But no one in those 
days defended tenements except as a 
pitiable necessity. The row house, 
with its wretched yard, was not an 
abandonment, but just a debasement, 
of the house with its front and back 
doors on the earth—Everyman’s ideal. 


Standards as Safeguards 


The great housing movement, which 
preceded the planning movement, and 
has a deeper popular hold, was pri- 
marily humanitarian, like the move- 
ments for the minimum wage, the 
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limitation of hours, and others. 
Pioneers such as the Cadburys, the 
Rowntrees and Raymond Unwin tried 
to establish a minimum of room-space 
and land-space for the least privileged. 
They were not fixing an ideal, or an 
average, but a modest and practical 
lower limit below which no decent 
dwelling should fall. They hoped the 
basic minimum might some day be 
improved upon. 

This, in fact, has happened with the 
room-space minimum in the Tudor- 
Walters Report of 1918. On the other 
hand, the land-space minimum of 
one-twelfth of an acre a house, en- 
dorsed legislatively in the Wheatley 
Housing Act of 1924 for new urban 
estates, is now being reduced. If we 
assume that we are poorer than in 
1918, some justification may be found 
in the fall in the size of families since 
then. But we must be clear where we 
are going. There are always argu- 
ments of economy and expediency for 
nibbling at standards. They are all the 
more effective now that it is the public 
authorities who have the main interest 
in exploitation of land. When. the 
policeman joins the spivs, who is to 
arrest the policeman? 

As in many other fields in the 
modern state, only professional in- 
tegrity or public understanding can 
correct the situation. The planning 
doctors differ. Few have had experi- 
ence in providing, letting and selling 
houses to consumers. Some are domi- 
nated by visual prepossessions, some 
by an erroneous’ mystique of 
“urbanity °—which Franz Schubert 
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12 Houses an Acre 


20 Houses an Acre 
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Fig. 1.—“‘ Nothing Gained by Overcrowding.” 


Sir Raymond Unwin’s famous 


diagrams, referred to in the text. 


called “a barrier between men of 
goodwill”. All are under various im- 
pulsions to increase density. It is a 
situation in which the wants of the 
common, inarticulate man are very 
likely to suffer. 


Paring-down the Standards 

Densities above 12 dwellings an acre 
are, of course, practicable. But every 
increase lowers some element of 
amenity. No exercise of ingenuity, no 
new idea, no brilliance of genius, can 
at normal atmospheric pressure get a 
quart into a pint pot. 

Starting from Unwin’s maximum of 
12 houses an acre (including related 
road-space), you can increase density 
by paring-down one or more of these 
component standards : — 

1. Floor-space not less than (on 
average) 800 sq. ft. a house, on not 
more than two floors. 


2. Facing windows not nearer than 
70 ft. (a well-tested minimum for in- 
terior privacy). This also just admits 
mid-winter sun from due south. 


3. Windows not less than 20 ft. 
from public ways. 


4. House frontages not less (on 
average) than 21 ft. This also governs 
garden width. 


5. Through roads not less than 40 
ft. wide between fences. Cul-de-sacs 
not less than 15 ft. wide with 40-ft. 
turning point. Some roads must be 
wider. 


6. An allowance of 12} per cent. 
extra frontage for breaks and corners 
(inevitable) and 10 per cent. for set- 
backs, open greens and variations of 
layout. 


All these components are easily in- 
telligible to a layman except No. 6. 
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Fig. 2. 


A reader unfamiliar with layout prac- 
tice could in ten minutes appreciate 
that they are modest standards by 
pacing out equivalents around his own 
house and marking them with bean- 
sticks. As to No. 6, Unwin’s diagram 
(Fig. 1) explains the 124 per cent. for 
breaks and corners. In this diagram 
rather more than 10 per cent. (about 
114 per cent.) is allowed for common 
greens and variations, but some fore- 
courts and distances between windows 
are less than the standards listed 
above. If the forecourts were 20 ft. 
deep the prevailing depth of the back 
gardens in this layout would be 40 ft. 


CG 
Part of a typical estate at 12 houses an acre. 
current standards. 














Floor areas are less than 


Anybody can do it 


No special talent is required to in- 
crease density to 15 an acre, and again 
to 18 an acre. You can train any 
Macaulay schoolboy to do it. More- 
over, a skilled designer can make 18 
an acre look quite pretty. Unwin, and 
any planner of his period, knew quite 
well how it could be done, Nor would 
he have said, nor would | say, that in 
no circumstances should you do it, | 
have argued that in the desperate con- 
ditions of big cities we are compelled 
to admit the highest decently tolerable 
density, and for such areas have sug- 
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gested an absolute maximum of 18 
houses an acre.* 

But that is a despicable standard, 
which ought not to be contemplated 
in new development. Neither the 
future occupants nor the public con- 
cerned for social welfare would agree 
to it if they understood in advance the 
sacrifices it must entail. 

As you increase density beyond 12 
an acre, with two-storey houses of con- 
stant size, you must cut down fore- 
courts, or house frontages, or depth 
of back gardens, or variety of lay- 
out. You may choose among these 
depreciations; you may combine them; 
you cannot avoid them. At 18 an acre 
the forecourt comes down to 15 ft. 
and the back garden to 35 ft., unless 
you prefer to compress the frontage 
below 20 ft. or resort to byelaw 
straight lines. 

Varying the sizes of houses will not 
help unless you cut the average size— 
another way, of course, of lowering 
the standard. 


Rapid Fall in Amenity 

Certain most important amenities 
disappear in geometrical ratio as den- 
sity increases. Notably the landscape 
quality of the outlook from houses 
and streets—those effects of depth, 
glimpses to a distance and seasonal 
change that Mr. J. M. Richards re- 
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discovered in the suburbs in Castles on 
the Ground.t A ghost of these delights 
is possible at 12 an acre; scarcely at 
any higher density (Fig. 2). 

Moreover, the size of gardens falls 
more rapidly than the number of 
houses goes up, because, as Unwin 
showed in Nothing Gained by Over- 
Crowding, there is a rise in the per- 
centage of road-space. By depriving 
some houses of road access you can 
recovér a little space, but this is only 
to scrap another amenity. 

The roads now needed are wider 
than Unwin allowed for. But his 
argument is not weakened by modern 
practice. I have compared some com- 
petently designed inter-war housing 
estates at different densities, making a 
correction for the larger building area 
covered by the current house of 950 
sq. ft. Each land unit includes a due 
share of roads. The following table 
shows what happens to garden space 
as density is increased. The garden 
space shown is an average per house, 
including forecourts, back gardens, 
common greens and allotments. (See 
also Fig. 5.) 


The Vanishing Garden 
The last figure in the table is the net 
“back garden” area after deducting 
a uniform 400 sq. ft. for forecourt and 





DENSITY 12 
Road Area 20 
Building Area 15 
Garden Space 65 

Total Land Unit 100 
Garden Space per House 2355 
Garden less Forecourt, etc. 1955 


18 22 27 
23 26 35 per cent 
23 28 a ws 
54 46 31 
100 100 100 
1313 915 499 Sq. ft. 
913 SIS Sq. ft. 





*In a chapter in McAllister’s ** Homes, Towns and Countryside” (Batsford 1945) 
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are much smaller than current standards. 


necessary paved space. It will be seen 
that at 18 an acre the usable back 
garden is less than half that at 12. At 
22 an acre it is just over a quarter. 
At 27 (the example is from Holland) 
it drops to a vestigial backyard (Fig 4). 

Thearea of a 20-rod gardén-allotment 
is 5,445 sq. ft. Gardens in rural areas 
at eight an acre average about 4,000 
sq. ft. They can be cultivated, experts 
say, in four hours a week. My own 
garden, which I find can occupy any- 
thing from four hours a week to whole 
week-ends, has 7,000 sq. ft. I am not 
very manual in my hobbies; but if my 
garden were only one-seventh the size 
I should want an allotment also. It 
seems to me childish planning to cut 
down garden space and provide allot- 
ments at a distance. At 12 an acre 
gardens can be of varying sizes, with 
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Fig. 3.—Part of a housing estate at about 16 an acre. Houses as shown on plan 
Width of roads does not permit of verges. 
For this density the adjustment of space is as good as it can be. 


extra space close by for those who 
want it, as Unwin’s diagram illustrates. 
Where there are many keen gardeners, 
12 an acre is too dense. But it does 
just protect other valued amenities. 


“ Factor of Ignorance” 


Planners and their governmental 
directors have the immense responsi- 
bility of deciding the limits within 
which future town-dwellers will live, 
move and have their being. They do 
so in a vacuum of public understand- 
ing of density figures. In no sphere of 
production is the “ factor of consumer 
ignorance ” so high. People now living 
at 10 to 12 houses an acre are reason- 
ably satisfied. The residential areas of 
greatest prestige are at much lower 
densities, and it is the amenities lower 
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density makes possible that give them 
their prestige. If planners now move 
in the other direction, the public does 
not know enough to stop them. It is 
only when people have lived in high- 
density estates, and have compared 
them with others, that their acceptance 
and resistance can become a counter 
in the political-technical game we are 
playing. 


What can be “ Saved” 


It is true that by increasing density 
from 12 to 18 you could “ save ” some 
land. One acre less would be de- 
veloped for each’ 36 families housed; 
reducing to one-half the private 
garden space enjoyed by 127 persons. 
They lose an area equal to about 14 
10-rod allotments, which, apart from 
amenity, would, under garden cultiva- 
tion, normally produce food to a far 
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greater value than one acre of farm 
land. 

You would also save something in 
cost of land and development. Here I 
have no up-to-date figures, and there- 
fore invite correction of a guess that, 
with land at £500 an acre, the saving 
might be about £40 a house, or 6d. a 
week on the rent. A doubled garden 
would certainly be worth more than 
that. 


Advocates of higher density seldom 
descend to economic arguments. Nor 
do they discuss residential amenity. 
Often. they seem to me to lack can- 
dour and an elementary dimensional 
sense. In citing the Royal Crescent at 
Bath as a masterpiece of urban grace 
they do not reveal (if they know) that 
its density, with the green, is under four 
an acre. They attack the 12-an-acre 
standard as “ unscientific’’, brushing 


Fig, 4—Part of a Dutch housing group at 27 an acre. House frontages 16-17 ft. 
Houses right on public footways. Distance between fronts 40 ft.; light angle 25 deg. 
Houses as shown far smaller than current British standards. 
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Garden Space per House at Various Net Residential Densities 
DWELLINGS PER ACRE 
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Fig. 5.—Diagram showing the amount of garden space (including common greens) 
per house at stated densities. Building area taken at 550 sq. ft., including outbuildings. 
Sharp decline in garden area with rising density should be noted. 


off the fact that it was evolved over a 
long period of practical trial. 

At Letchworth the orginal maxi- 
mum was ten. The later acceptance 
of 12 as a national maximum was not 
a whim of ignorant, extravagant nit- 
wits. It was the result of considered 
judgment based on a wealth of ex- 
perience. As a rigid administrative 
formula it can be, like all formule, a 
nuisance. But as a maximum density 


for normal family houses it remains 
valid—the barest safeguard for a 
decent home environment. 


The diagrams of actual housing 
schemes illustrating this article are based 
on those in “ Housing,” Vol. I, published 
in 1939 by the Building Centre, London. 
This is a most valuable source of data 
on dimensions and costs, and it is regret- 
table that Vol. Il, for which all the work 
had been done, never appeared, owing to 
-, loss of the material in a bombing 
raid. 
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The site of the New Town 


BRACKNELL 


On May 3lstT, 1949, IT was 
announced that the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, after consider- 
ing the report of the public inquiry 
at Bracknell on February 23rd, 1949, 
had decided to make a designation 
order for a New Town there but with 
considerable departures from _ the 
original scheme. 


These alterations reduce the designa- 
tion area to 1,850 acres, 770 acres of 
farmland being excluded. It is ex- 
plained, however, that the reduced 
area will be insufficient for a town of 
25,000 inhabitants and further land 
will eventually be needed. Objectors 
to the scheme had maintained that the 
New Town should be sited on “ scrub- 
land” between Bracknell, Crowthorne, 
Camberley, Bagshot and Ascot, to 
avoid encroachment on good agri- 
cultural land. This the Ministry con- 
sider impracticable. 


The so-called “ scrub-land ” site is a 
valuable source of timber. Its con- 
figuration renders it unsuitable for 
building. It has no rail communica- 
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tion. Moreover, it is too close to the 
existing communities of Bracknell, 
Crowthorne, Camberley, Bagshot and 
Ascot to permit of a deep belt of 
open country around the New Town. 

The Minister is therefore unable to 
give an assurance that none of the land 
excluded will eventually be required 
for the subsequent development of 
Bracknell New Town, though every 
effort will be made to “ swing the site 
farther on to non-agricultural land to 
the south and east of Bracknell.” 

The revised area contains compara- 
tively little agricultural land. This 
change of plan represents an apparent 
victory for agricultural interests in 
Opposition to the scheme. But as the 
Ministry state that in all probability 
the farmland:now excluded will in due 
course be required, the main effect of 
the revision is to create uncertainty as 
to the future of the temporarily ex- 
cluded area. The political pressure was 
so great and so one-sided that we can- 
not feel confident that the Ministry 
has been free to make a wise and 
balanced judgment. 
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in Housing and Planning 
By Elizabeth Henderson 


the United Nations—the Tem- 

porary Sub-Commission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas—met in London in 1946. 
Having sent field teams all over 
Europe, it reported on housing needs 
as part of the general picture of war 
devastation, affecting industry and 
agriculture alike. 

So important did housing appear 
among reconstruction problems that 
it was proposed to establish a special 
International Housing Organisation, 
on the pattern of others created for 
financial, agricultural, educational and 
health problems. However, for reasons 
of economy, and of the trend toward 
a regional approach to post-war prob- 
lems, this project was at least 
temporarily abandoned. 

To-day, urgent housing problems 
are part of the scope of each of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sions for Europe, Asia and the Far 
East, and Latin America. The organi- 
sation of special meetings of housing 
experts, and the collection, dissemina- 
tion and exchange of information is 
centred in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat at Lake Success, where central 
policy-making and direction is also 
vested in the Economic and Social 
Council and its Commissions. Special 
aspects of Housing and Town and 
Country Planning fall within the scope 
of a number of inter-governmental 
organisations under United Nations 
auspices. The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation is interested in the im- 
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provement of rural housing and in the 
employment of timber in construction. 
The International Labour Organisa- 
tion is concerned with labour con- 
ditions in the building industry, and 
with housing in relation to employ- 
ment generally and to particular in- 
dustries, such as coal-mining and 
plantations. The World Health 
Organisation is concerned with health 
standards in urban and rural housing. 
The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
concerns itself with the technical 
education of architects and planners. 

The main visible result so far of all 
this “interest,” and of a number of 
meetings and conferences partly or 
wholly devoted to housing problems, 
are many pages of light blue paper, 
on which economic and social reports 
are mimeographed. 

A word should be said about the 
methods of international co-opera- 
tion. There is public disappointment 
and resentment when it seems that all 
that happens as the result of costly 
and time-consuming meetings is the 
publication of yet another report, 
which “ nobody reads anyway.” Now 
what usually happens is that when a 
problem is first raised in a large meet- 
ing of politicians, the need is felt for 
expert advice, lest any decision taken 
be unreal and divorced from facts. 
Accordingly, a report is requested 
from a standing or specially created 
ad hoc expert body. In turn, when the 
experts meet, they must decide what 
basic information they need for for- 
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mulating their advice; and so they 
request detailed reports, from govern- 
ments and from their secretariat. It 
must be assumed, in all fairness, that 
when experts ask for a report they 
read it; and that their conclusions, 
presented in a report which finally 
reaches the politicians again for a 
decision, will also be read; and that 
any action so recommended, and per- 
haps taken by member governments 
as a result, will therefore have been 
based on solid facts. This is the only 
method of international co-operation; 
but it is a long and tedious road, and 
the young United Nations is still in 
midway, it is still at the stage of 
accumulating reports. 

Already, however, some of these 
reports present much of interest. 

The first issue of the United Nations 
Bulletin, Housing and Town and 
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Country Planning, is available in this 
country at H.M. Stationery Office. Its 
purpose is to provide a forum for a 
regular international exchange of 
views. This first number contains an 
article by Ernest Weissmann on 
European housing needs, in which it 
is stated that Europe has at present 
a deficit of 14 million dwellings. 
Dealing with Asia and the Far East, 
C. M. Lorenzo indicates even greater 
urgent needs. G. D. H. Cole discusses 
“ The Relation of General Planning to 
Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning.” There are articles on planning 
in Sweden and India, on new tech- 
niques used in emergency construction 
in Poland, and on a new building 
material, Paper Honeycomb Core 


“* Sandwich ” Panels. A special feature 
of this issue is an extensive biblio- 
graphy of publications on housing, 


Devastated City Centre, Le Havre 











town and country planning, building 
materials and methods of construc- 
tion. 

In the near future, the Economic 
Commission for Europe expects to 
publish. a consolidated report on 
European Housing Problems. A Panel 
on Housing Problems has collected 
detailed information on housing needs 
and current programmes in European 
member countries. and,. the United 
States; on the needs in building 
materials; and on the possibilities of 
economies in scarce materials. The 
latest collection of information, made 
available in January of this “year, 
relates to the organisation of building 
research. The idea behind the pro- 
posed consolidation of all this in- 
formation is that the experiences of 
each country may be of use to other 
governments in their approach to 
housing problems. At the same time, 
a comparison of the needs for 
materials with production figures re- 
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veals possibilities of fruitful trade ex- 
change, of the use of alternative 
materials more readily available, and 
of central points of attack upon a 
universal problem. 

Exploration of this latest possibility 
has been pushed furthest so far in the 
field of timber. On the basis of in- 
formation as to needs (including, of 
course, not only constructional tim- 


ber); and production facilities, pro- 


posals have been worked out for 
International Bank loans to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland and 


Yugoslavia. The International Bank 
is already engaged in negotiations with 
Yugoslavia and Finland for such 
loans. 


Methods are also being sought for 
removing currency difficulties in the 
way of intra-European trade. Belgium, 
for instance, is said to have exportable 
surpluses of bricks, glass and cement. 
This, of course, falls within the wider 
scope of increasing intra-European 
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trade generally, a subject with which 
the European Economic Commission 
has recently begun to grapple in 
earnest. 

European housing has not kept step 
with industrial rehabilitation since the 
war. It is still a small percentage 
below pre-war production, which in 
other industries has been reached or 
surpassed. Yet the Economic Com- 
mission estimates that to meet require- 
ments the building industry should 
produce two or three times more 
housing than before the war. It is 
felt necessary to apply new building 
techniques, which must be speedy and 
make use of local materials. 


The United Nations hopes to help 
by disseminating information. An ex- 
ample is a catalogue of films which, 
dealing with all kinds of welfare 
activities, includes a_ section on 
housing and planning. 

Similarly, the United Nations is 
assembling data on building materials, 
methods of construction, housing 
standards, legislation, and the aims, 
activities and publications of agencies 
concerned with housing and planning. 

In a_ tentative way the United 
Nations has also begun to tackle such 
long-range questions as housing in 
tropical areas and in under-developed 
countries. A first small meeting of 
experts on tropical housing was held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in December, 
1947. As is usual with exploratory 
meetings of this kind, the main result 
was the preparation of a list of topics 
for further study by successive meet- 
ings. A second meeting on tropical 
housing is planned for this year, pos- 
sibly in Equatorial Africa. Later this 
year an experts’ meeting on housing 
and planning in under-developed rural 
areas is planned, possibly in India, 
Indonesia or the Philippines. It is 
hoped that this, in conjunction with 
the I.L.0.’s 1949 Far Eastern Confer- 
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ence and its 1950 Middle Eastern Con- 
ference, will stimulate interest in 
housing throughout .the  under- 
developed areas of the world. 

In Latin America, a survey of hous- 
ing needs is included in the list of the 
continent’s common problems to be 
surveyed for the new Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 

Apart from the work on European 
housing problems, which is handled 
in Geneva, these activities are carried 
on at Lake Success by a section of the 
Division of Social Activities, under the 
direction of the noted Australian 
doctor and social welfare expert, Sir 
Raphael Cilento. This group works 
directly for the Social Commission, 
which is in the first place responsible 
for policy recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council. There 
is also a_ small inter-departmental 
group known as the Technical Work- 
ing Group on Housing and Town and 
Country Planning, which takes care of 
liaison and co-ordination between 
various other interested Commissions 
and organisations, such as the Popula- 
tion Commission, the Commission on 
the Status of Women, the Regional 
Economic Commissions, the [.L.O., 
F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., etc. On the 
whole, it has so far been found that 
there is no serious overlapping in the 
work and studies of all these organisa- 
tions. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that the great Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights which was pro- 
claimed by the United Nations 
General Assembly in Paris on Decem- 
ber 10th, 1948, recognises each in- 
dividual’s right to proper housing. 
Article 25 states :— 

“Everyone has the right to a stan- 
dard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, hous- 
ing and medical care and necessary 
social services... .” 








to the London Plans ? 


By ROBERT SINCLAIR 


AN INFURIATING CONFERENCE WAS 
held at the Conway Hall in London 
on June 15th. It had been organised 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Association on the subject, ‘“ What 
Has Happened to the London Plans?” 

To me, a member of the audience 
unconnected with the Association save 
as a friendly critic, the meeting was 
infuriating because enormous issues 
were raised which were never an- 
swered, and because two sides emerged 
with an unbridged gap which re- 
mained quite as wide at the end of the 
day. 

There was no lack of heavy metal. 
Sir Arthur Salter, M.p., chaired one 
session; we heard Alderman W. G. 
Fiske, Chairman of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the L.C.C.; Mr. 
F. J. Osborn, Chairman of Executive 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association; Mr. J. A. Sparks, M.P. 
for Acton; Mr. R. O. C. Hurst, of 
Essex County Council and the Harlow 
(New Town) Development Corpora- 
tion; Mr. L. G. Pearson, the well- 
known architect; and many other 
representatives of civic bodies, official 
and unofficial. 

Yet the proceedings boiled down to 
the iteration of two points of view: 


1. That the London Plans are flag- 
ging badly, and that the L.C.C. 
should be more active in seeing 
that the principles of the Plans 
are implemented; 

That the L.C.C. are doing re- 
markably well, within their 
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powers, in forwarding the prin- 
ciples of the Plan, and do not 
deserve to be shot at. 
Faced with those two _ positions, 
most of the delegates in the body of 
the hall did little to explore the main 





issues raised on the platform as to 
how to further the London Plans; the 
delegates seemed to be more interested 
in whether their local block of flats 
had a laundry. 

Let me summarise the main points 
made. 

Mr. Osborn said that the L.C.C. 
“all too constantly ” reminded people 
of the flexibility of the Plans, a term 
which, he feared, might offer a loop- 
hole for lowering standards. People 
were being moved out to areas with a 
density of 136 to the acre, which 
meant that four-fifths lived in flats. 

Why could not real dispersal be 
implemented? If the L.C.C. could 
find labour for “huge schemes in 
the Green Belt,” that labour could be 
switched to the Outer Ring. In Central 
London the extension of factories and 
of office floor space was being sanc- 
tioned. To allow factories vacated 
by emigrating firms to be re-occupied 
by others was idiotic. 

The L.C.C. were bowing to circum- 
stance. They should build for busi- 
ness and industry in the best places, 
and not just where a demand hap- 
pened to show itself. The faster they 
built high-density housing in London, 
the more easily would firms settle and 
extend there. This vicious circle 
showed the fallacy of the L.C.C. 
approach. 

Mr. Osborn added that he admitted 
the force of the L.C.C. argument that 
the housing shortage was so desperate 
that they must build where they could, 
and that the forces making for the 
growth of a capital city were utterly 
beyond local control. He admitted, 
and even urged, that the L.C.C., when 
acting alone, were helpless. “I see 
the impossibility of the L.C.C. posi- 
tion,” he said. But he doubted whether 
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they were using their terrific energy in 
the right direction. Obstacles could 
only be overcome by public opinion, 
and the L.C.C. should be the loudest 
shouters for a concerted policy of 
dispersal. An _ executive planning 
authority for the whole London region 
was required, so strong that Ministries, 
the L.C.C. and other agencies would 
accept its lead. 

Alderman Fiske said it was too early 
to say whether the legal or financial 
provisions of planning would enable 
the L.C.C. to realise their hopes. The 
general problem of the transfer of 
population was a national one, and 
beyond a local authority, which could 
do no more than control building. 

The real crux, he added, was the 
question of densities. The standard of 
70 to an acre would nearly halve the 
present population of the County of 
London: the residents left in the 
centre would have an _ unbearable 
burden of rates to pay for the new 
houses of those who had moved out 
of the county and ceased to pay its 
rates. Similarly, it would be un- 
economic to remove from the centre 
too great a proportion of commercial 
interests. 

Mr. W. G. Boys, a member of the 
L.C.C., said that body had not laid a 
single stone which prejudiced the main 
principles of the Abercrombie Plans. 

Mr. J. A. Sparks, M.P., said it was 
essential to disperse factories at the 
same time as homes; if residents alone 
were “‘pushed out”, others pushed in 
to take their place because the fac- 
tories still remained in the centre. 

The most practical comment from 
the floor of the hall was that of Miss 
Jean Thompson, who asked why 


people in the provinces could not be © 


warned regularly by radio, as they 
were during the fly-bombing, not to 
come to London. The general belief 
in the provinces that “ We can always 
get somewhere to live in London” 
was having tragic results. 

And there the conference was left. 
No one denied the main thesis of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, expressed also by independent 
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speakers, that the basis of the Plans 
was to stop migration into London; 
that “the old self-destructive trends 
are being resumed”; that the L.C.C. 
by themselves could do little for 
Greater London’s problems; that the 
present L.C.C density levels meant 
putting 80 per cent. of County of 
London people into flats, while 90 per 
cent. desired houses; that Stepney- 
Poplar would make a justifiable ex- 
periment in cottage housing; or that 
factory and office extensions were 
being permitted in Central London. 

If some of those points were at 
fault, why not demolish them. 

Equally, the critics of the L.C.C. 
made no answer to the L.C.C. claim 
that “not a stone has been laid that 
prejudices the main principles ’’; that 
Mr. Osborn’s £12,000-an-acre estimate 
had no relation to current land values; 
that the homeless cannot be referred 
to a non-existent New Town; that the 
decanting of inner London is more 
than the residual ratepayers could 
bear; and that a population settlement 
policy is a national burden which the 
L.C.C. should not assume. 

Those points stood undemolished, 
too. 

Why could not some of the issues 
be courageously accepted by both 
sides? Then a joint and constructive 
approach could have been made to 
define those points on which disagree- 
ment remained, and the conference 
might have explored the narrowed 
gap to some purpose. Instead, the 
atmosphere became that of a police- 
court in a careless driving case, with 
attitudes growing more and more de- 
fensive. I am left in the air on such 
questions as Mr. Osborn’s Stepney 
cottages and Alderman Fiske’s solv- 
ency line for ratepayers. I do not 
know whom to support. 

I would like to hear another con- 
ference that addressed itself to matters 
of detail in a more inquiring spirit. 
But I may be wrong. Perhaps I am 
asking too much. After all, I have 
never held any status in London ex- 
cept in that lowest of all castes—the 
municipal voter. . . . 
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MULTI-STOREY MILLIONS 


HEN the Housing Act of 1946 

was a Bill we pointed out that 
the public subsidies for housing 50,000 
people in multi-storey flats on land at 
£11,000 an acre would be £13 million 
more than for housing the same num- 
ber in two-storey houses with gardens 
in new towns or country towns. Criti- 
cism is heard, with some justification, 
of extravagance in the staffing and 
overheads of the new towns: we think 
it possible that £250,000 a year could 
have been saved on these if use had 
been made of the practical experience 
gained in previous large-scale develop- 
ments. We deplore any such careless 
use of public money. But this and all 
others pale into insignificance beside 
the multi-flat subsidies. 

Take the 7- and 10-storey blocks 
built by the Holborn Borough Council 
at 80 an acre on land costing £60,000. 
The scale subsidies on these are 
£105 10s. a year, the capitalized value 
of which amounts to £2,919 a flat. The 
equivalent for a two-storey house in a 
country town is £609. These flats 
have an average floor area of 650 
square feet (2.95 rooms). For the £609 
in subsidies the country town tenant is 
provided with a floor area of 1,050 
square feet (5 rooms) and a private 
garden. Thus a dwelling with two- 
thirds the space and no garden costs 
£2,310 more than a decent family 
house. If 60,000 people are housed in 
such flats instead of in a new town, 
the excess cost in housing subsidies 
will be £38 millions. 

Note that the high price of the 
Holborn land accounts only for one- 
third of this excess. The site cost at 
80 an acre is £750. In Welwyn Gar- 
den City, at 12 an acre it is about 
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£1,760 to explain. 
are not obtainable for these and the 


is still an excess of 
Complete figures 


latest L.C.C. flats. But such partial 
figures as are disclosed show that the 
flats cost nearly twice as much to 
build as the far larger country-town 
houses. And the flat-dwellers are 
given some amenities (central heating 
and hot water) not offered to those 
more economically housed. With 
these amenities the rent of a flat the 
size of a prefab is about the same as 
that of a house of 1,050 square feet. 

Clearly this differential subsidy 
grossly distorts economic demand. 
It puts a premium on high density 
and urban centralisation. The as- 
tounding thing is that it would cost 
the public much less to buy this ex- 
pensive land and preserve it as an 
open space than to build on it. As 
open space the cost of an acre would 
be £60,000. At 20 dwellings an acre 
the public cost is about the same as 
open space. At 40 an acre the 
necessary subsidy goes up _ to 
£116,000. At 80 an acre it rises to 
£232,000. Here, surely, is the final 
paradox in urban economics. The 
greater density at which you build, 
the less remunerative is your enter- 
prise! 


A STUDY IN COMPLACENCY 

It is amazing that there has been 
no discussion in Parliament or the 
Press of the financial or social folly 
of the present wave of flat-building. 
At ceremonial openings bouquets are 
thrown, and mayors and chairmen of 
housing committees are conscious of 
haloes. Speeches and women’s col- 
umns gloat lovingly over the central 
heating, the lifts, the laundries, and 
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the gadgets. Nobody wonders how 
a family of children will get along in 
a flat of three or four rooms on an 
upper floor. Nobody seems con- 
cerned for the money and the man- 
power poured into these Babylonic 
towers—though we are notoriously 
short of both. No M.P. or councillor 
seems to have insisted on publication 
of the whole of the figures. We have 
pieced what we can together from 
the scanty information we can get. 
If we are wrong we shall be glad to 
publish a correction. But we fear we 
are right. 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


Our readers will have noted with 
interest the reference by “Janus” in 
the Spectator of April 29th to the 
late Lord Uthwatt and the present 
Chairman of the Council of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion: 

The death of Lord Uthwatt re- 
calls an old story which I don’t 
think I have told before. On Nov- 
ember 11th, 1918, Mr. Andrewes 
Uthwatt, as the future Law Lord 
then was, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
Editor of the Daily News, walked 
out of the Reform Club together. 
“Well, it’s over,” said Gardiner. 
“Yes,” Uthwatt replied, “and if 
I were to tell you who, in my view, 
had done more for victory than any 
other man you wouldn’t guess right 
in a hundred shots.” “ Well,” Gar- 
diner rejoined, “that’s interesting. 
Not a soldier? ” ‘“ No,” said Uth- 
watt. “Nor a sailor?” “No.” 
“ A civil servant?’” “ Yes,” admit- 
ted Uthwatt, showing some surprise. 
“ Salter? ” “ Yes,’ came the further 
concession, “ How on earth did you 
guess?” “ Well,” Gardiner explain- 
ed, “ I happen to know Salter,” Mr. 
Salter was chairman of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Executive, and 
as such deeply and ceaselessly con- 
cerned in developing the measures 
which by defeating the submarine 
alone made survival possible. The 
judgement may be right or wrong 
I don’t know what the Senior Bur- 
gess for Oxford University thinks. 
I tell the story as it was told to me 
by the man who guessed right. 
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“The Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P., 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. 
Sir—” ** Daily Telegraph” 


THE COMMUNITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


The Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada, started three years 
ago, is already one of the liveliest 
of societies in our field. A  volun- 
tary body of laymen and technicians, 
having branches in many Canadian 
centres, it is rapidly making planning 
popular from the east coast to the 
west. The national government has 
encouraged it by financial support. 
Its monthly bulletins, Layout for 
Living and Urbanisme, and popular 
pamphlets have created interest and 
stimulated action where planning has 
lagged. No more forceful and per- 
suasive planning literature has been 
issued in any country; much of the 
credit of this should go to the exposi- 
tory powers of the Association’s 
Executive Director, Alan Armstrong. 
The work is guided by a strong com- 
mittee of members from all parts of 
Canada, In a recent press article Mr. 
Armstrong writes: 


This Association is doing in 








Canada the kind of thing that 
the garden city people have been 
doing in Britain for fifty years, 
. . . the American Planning and 


Civic Association for twenty. 
It believes in taking good care 
of our communities year by year, 
so that we shall achieve the en- 
vironment we need and want, 
instead of waiting to be head- 
line stunned by the inhumanity 
of the townscape we’ve some- 
how got. It stands for our deter- 
mination to be citizens rather 
than denizens—to be a civilized 
society rather than a tribe of 
townscape goats. 


Growth and change are as char- 
acteristic of cities in Canada as else- 
where. The problems are immense; 
the need of planning acute; planning 
laws new and evolving; trained per- 
sonnel scarce. Obviously there is 
great work ahead for the Association. 


PLAN, DRAMA AND A HORSE 


Welwyn Garden City has been 
described by Sir Patrick Abercrom- 
bie and Mr. Silkin as the prototype 
for the New Towns. Special impor- 
tance therefore attaches to the outline 
master plan prepared by Mr. Louis 
de Soissons, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., for 
the completion of the town by the 
Development Corporation, which has 
now taken over the task from Wel- 
wyn Garden City Ltd. The plan has 
not yet been published, but it has 
been exhibited in the town and ex- 
plained at two meetings of citizens. 
The interest taken in the future of 
the town, which is widespread and 
intense, was proved by the presence 
of packed audiences at each meeting 
and by scores of questions, covering 
every aspect of the plan. Though 
some of the local organisations have 
asked for more time for study and 
suggestions, on the whole the plan is 
felt to uphold the standards set in the 
completed part of the town. Major 
criticisms focus on the proposed road 
through Sherrard’s Wood, the unique 
survival of primeval oak-hornbeam 
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forest to which many citizens are 
deeply attached, and the indirect 
main road access to the industrial 
area, which springs from a laudable 
endeavour to avoid traffic through 
residential neighbourhoods. On these 
issues there is much to be said on 
both sides, and it will be said. 


A visitor attending these meetings, 
and such functions as the Welwyn 
Drama Festival held in June, cannot 
but be impressed by the vigour of com- 
munity life in Welwyn Garden City. 
The Festival (the 16th in the series) 
was attended on each of six evenings 
by 1,100 people, many of whom had 
season tickets for the week; and 23 
dramatic societies, of which six were 
local, competed. But it must not be 
supposed that Welwyn Garden City 
is a “highbrow” town. Quite another 
light on the interests of its 18,000 
population is thrown by the report 
that “all Welwyn Garden City were 
on” Nimbus, the winner of the 
Derby and the 2,000 Guineas owned 
by Mrs. Marion Glenister, who lives 
in Sherrard’s Park Road, adjoining 
the Wood that is the debating-point 
of the town plan. “All 
Garden City,” alas! does not include 
the present Commentator. Perhaps 
if Mrs. Glenister’s next winner is 
named Green Belt we may be ad- 
vised in time. 


NEW TOWNS REPORTS 


Reports of the progress made up 
to March 3lst, 1948, with the work 
on five of the New Towns (Aycliffe, 
Crawley, Harlow, Hemel Hempstead, 
and Stevenage) are contained in a 
booklet issued by H.M.S.O. (ls. 6d. 
net). The matters dealt with include 
the areas designated, planning, pub- 
lic services, labour, development pro- 
gramme, public relations, staff and 
finance. Accounts of revenue and 
capital expenditure are given. All 
these are interesting and useful, but 
it is regrettable that the Reports only 
come up to March 1948, though the 
publication is dated March 23rd, 
1949, 


Welwyn ° 
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The Flight 
from the Cities 





predicament of big cities. 








FOR SOME TIME PAST, AND NOTABLY 
since the beginning of the great de- 
pression, there has been a spontaneous 
and growing movement towards de- 
centralisation of industry and a de- 
clining enthusiasm toward great size 
in cities. The reasons behind this 
movement are many and _ varied, 
arising from economic, social, in- 
dustrial and labour conditions and to 
some extent from philosophical ones. 

The movement, frequently unrecog- 
nised, manifests itself among all 
groups and classes of society, from 
industrial managers and _ tycoons 
through the industrial workers and 
white-collar groups to the average 
well-off middle-class citizen. 

The policy of government during 
the war to disperse new industrial 
plants over the whole country rather 
than to set up more and more of them 
in the already overcrowded industrial 
areas of the North and North-east 
has given great impetus to the general 
tendency and resulted in benefits to 
the new areas as well as the older, 
overcrowded industrial ones. 


Economic Motivation, Too 


Not all of the move toward decen- 
tralisation has come, however, from 
government. Much of the shift in the 
textile, rubber and steel industries has 
been brought about by lower labour 


The well-known American novelist-farmer describes the advan- 
tages of dispersal of industry and the worsening financial 


On such trends a planning policy 
for the U.S.A., not yet evident, might be based. 


By Louis Bromfield 








costs, less trouble with organised 
labour, and better living conditions 
for the workers. These economic and, 
on the side of industry, perhaps selfish 
advantages have brought about great 
changes of which the old industrial 
New England area has long since 
become sharply aware. 

Generally speaking, the move has 
not been welcomed by the officers of 
organised labour for at least two 
reasons: (1) That the shift out of the 
old, crowded, well-organised city areas 
has created a necessity for setting up 
new union organisations in areas 
where they did not exist before, in 
itself a long, difficult and expensive 
process; (2) it is more difficult to 
organise and keep in control the 
workers of a dispersed industry than it 
is when workers are largely confined 
to the crowded cities and concentrated 
in them as rubber has been concen- 
trated in the past in Akron and the 
automobile industry in a small area 
surrounding Detroit. 

On the other hand, countless in- 
dividual industrial workers and their 
families have come to realise that they 
benefit in virtually every way by work- 
ing and living in smaller communities 
remote from the social and economic 
disadvantages of life in the great 
metropolitan and industrial areas. 

They realise that their earned dollar 
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is worth more in what it will buy, 
sometimes as much as 40 to 50 per 
cent. more; and that wage increases 
and living standards are determined 
less by the number of dollars they 
receive than by how much those 
dollars will buy. 


Astonishing Development 


Owing to the high cost of taxes, 
rent, overhead, distribution, and other 
factors, an industrial worker in the 
smaller communities is frequently 
better off financially on 40 dollars a 
week than he was in the big city areas 
at 75 dollars. Moreover, he has also 
come to realise that his family, living 
in a smaller community, reaps great 
benefit in education, recreation, and 
moral and physical background. 

One of the most. astonishing develop- 
ments through the Middle Western 
industrial areas has been the retreat 
into suburban and country living of 
industrial and white-collar workers 
employed during the day within the 
limits of metropolitan areas. In cer- 


Chicago. 
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tain areas of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, where there are 
countless small and middle-sized in- 
dustrial towns, as much as 50 per cent. 
and more of the workers employed by 
industry no longer live within the city 
limits, but in the country or the sub- 
urbs within driving distance of their 
work. Their holdings range from an 
acre or two up to whole farms of 100 
acres and upward, which they operate 
well and profitably in addition to the 
high wages derived from factory em- 
ployment. 


Own Food Raised 


The five-day-week, eight-hour-day 
schedule of work, plus modern and 
efficient agricultural machinery, have 
made it possible for these workers to 
undertake genuine agricultural enter- 
prises side by side with their industrial 
work and the high wages that accom- 
pany it. The least they are able to do 
is to raise a very high percentage of 
the food they consume, an item which, 
as is well known, organised labour 


A slum district in what was a good residential area. 


Notice pathetic efforts to preserve remnants of trees and shrubs. 





F. J. Osborn 
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“ Apparel City ” 


regards as basic in the cost of living. 
Modern agricultural machinery has 
also made it possible for wives and 
even children and old people in the 
family to do much of the farm work. 

This double status of farmer and in- 
dustrial worker is of great value to 
the economy of the nation as well as 
to the individual worker and _ his 
family, for it provides a degree of 
economic security and of health and 
moral background virtually unknown 
in the tenements and suburban slums 
of the great suburban cities. 

The status means that the worker 
and his family usually own the roof 
over their heads, that they raise the 
bulk of the food that they consume, 
and that this food is fresh and is of a 
highly nutritional content. 

It means that the dollar earned very 
often has a value of at least double 
that of the worker living in the big 
city. It means fewer overcrowded 
schools, a better education for the 
children, and a background of small 
town and out-of-door life for them 


F. J. Osborn 


: an industrial estate in San Francisco 


rather than a life largely limited by 
the movies, the pool-rooms and the 
bleak, overcrowded city playground. 


New Movement 


There are to-day certain areas in the 
Middle-Western industrial States 
where it is difficult to tell where one 
middle-sized industrial city ends and 
another begins. The towns are linked 
together by small-holdings owned by 
industrial and white-collar workers 
which line every main highway be- 
tween the towns. 

As a result of this development, a 
movement has already begun and 
may well become a reality to incor- 
porate certain areas not according to 
town or city borders, but, like the 
French commune, according to county 
borders. Many smaller cities have ex- 
perienced difficulties of financing, be- 
cause so large a proportion of the 
workers employed within city limits 
live outside the limits and make no 
tax contribution. One of the most re- 
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F. J. Osborn 


Shack slums in a city in Tennessee 


markable developments for which the 
automobile has been responsible is the 
re-birth of the villages everywhere. In 
most industrial areas. the housing 
problem is more acute in the country 
villages than in the large cities them- 
selves. Many a small community 
which less than a generation or so ago 
resembled Goldsmith’s deserted village 
is to-day bursting at the seams with 
not a house available for rent or pur- 
chase at a reasonable price. 


This escape into a country, sub- 
urban, or a less crowded, harassed and 
expensive existence is barred to the 
industrial worker of the great metro- 
politan areas by the fact that in order 
to achieve the same relief he must go 
far beyond the borders of the city, 
and its high land values and taxes to 
a distance which makes commuting to 
his work either by train or by auto- 
bile virtually impossible. 


We are discovering in our modern 
society that enormous cities have be- 
come very nearly unmanageable not 
only from the social point of view but 


from the economic one as well. Vir- 
tually every city in the United States 
with a population of 750,000 or more 
exists perpetually in the shadow of 
bankruptcy, with steadily-increasing 
tax rates which in turn lower the 
market for real estate and so deflate 
its value. 


Unused Area 


Every big, long-established city in 
the United States is faced to-day by 
the devastating problem of its “dead” 
areas, the old residential districts with 
“white elephant” houses and even 
apartments which have become 
funeral homes, fortune-tellers’ offices, 
filling stations, or low-grade slums, 
and return low tax revenues or none 
at all. 


In many cities, even in prosperous 
times, there exist similar “dead” 
areas occupied by empty warehouses 
and obsolete factories. In nearly 
every industrial state there is a con- 
stant and growing demand from the 
cities for financial aid from State taxes 
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and funds which, needless to say, 
receives violent opposition from the 
non-metropolitan areas. 

The constant struggle of the big 
cities to claim the surrounding sub- 
urbs and incorporate them unwillingly 
within their limits is another evidence 
of the desperate struggle of the great 
cities to escape bankruptcy. 


Move towards Balance 


Together with an improved and 
mechanised agriculture, the establish- 
ment of a dispersed industry through- 
out the south has-been the greatest 
single factor in the economic and 
moral rehabilitation of that large and 
potentially rich area. The increasing 
number of industrial plants set up in 
towns and areas which heretofore 
were almost entirely agricultural and 
usually practising an agriculture of 
poor and declining yields and income 
has brought new money into the terri- 
tory and kept money there which 
formerly disappeared quickly into 
the north to purchase industrial com- 
modities. 

Factory pay-rolls have also pro- 
vided permanent employment at good 
wages in place of the former short, 
low-income seasonal employment de- 
pendent upon agriculture in particular. 
This in turn has contributed to bring- 
ing about a long-needed mechanisa- 


lil 


tion of single-crop cotton agriculture. 
Gradually, through the decentralisa- 
tion and dispersal of industry, the 
south is acquiring that balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture which 
is essential to the economic well-being 
of any nation or region in the modern 
world. 

Whatever happens, the movement 
to decentralise population, industry 
and economic wealth is well under 
way in this country, and is likely to 
continue with a steadily-mounting im- 
petus. Its benefits are evident to all 
elements of the population save the 
small minority with money invested 
in real estate in the big cities. Their 
problenis increase steadily and would 
probably increase regardless of any 
movement towards decentralisation, 
since it becomes more and more 
apparent that great cities are faced by 
increasing and very nearly insoluble 
problems of transportation and dis- 
tribution, traffic, revenues and finances. 

On the whole, the movement to- 
wards decentralisation provides, for an 
increasing number of people, better 
living standards and_ conditions, 
dollars with greater purchasing power, 
better moral and physical background 
for growing families, and greatly- 
improved conditions of economic 
security—Reprinted by courtesy of 
the “ Christian Science Monitor.” 





GEDDES ON 


WITH THE RESOURCES OF A GREAT 
garden, at any rate with a gardener to 
do the work for us, we come out at 
leisure, and notice the flowers, here 
Visited by insects, and there swaying 
in the wind, and fancy their forms 
thus fashioned, adapted, selected from 
without: our town friends are readily 
convinced of this, and their assent 
strengthens our convictions and stimu- 
lates our researches anew. But when 
we set about making a garden for our- 
selves, and labour with our own 
hands, new perspectives open, fresh 
points of view appear, above all, that 


GARDENING 


of growth; and this . . . reinterprets 
the differences we formerly ascribed 
to form—as scientists we thought, as 
leisure class we now see; and essen- 
tially urban at that... . The gardener 
is the fuller scientist, the true physio- 
logist, knowing their differences as 
lives; the grass so vegetative that cattle 
and farm and city all live upon its sur- 
plus, the orchids so splendidly floral 
that we may easily spend upon their 
culture more than our grass-fields can 
earn. 

—P. GEDDEs and J. A. THOMSON: 

Evolution, 1912. 









































COAST 
EROSION 


By 
Edward Evans 
C.B.E.. M.P. 


HE traditional attitude of the 

average Briton towards maritime 
questions is that the sea is, to us, a 
source of power, that our wealth and 
influence rest upon our mastery of its 
forces and that by nature and training 
we rule the waves. Few realise the 
constant anxiety of many dwellers on 
our coasts towards the encroachments 
upon our shrinking acreage by coast 
erosion. This problem has always 
been with us and by the very nature 
of things must always be with us. The 
constant movement of the sea round 
our shores, sometimes gentle, often 
violent, has, in the passage of time, 
altered the configuration of our 
coasts to such an extent that we are 
now a small group of islands when 
formerly we were part of a huge land 
mass. This movement is still going on 
and the attempt to halt the progress 
of denudation is one of the major 
preoccupations of local authorities in 
maritime areas, individual property 
owners and the central government. 


The last full-scale examination of 
the problem of coast erosion took 
place in 1911 when a Royal Com- 
mission issued its report; since then 
research has been carried on by local 
authorities and by members of the 
recognised Civil Engineering Institutes 
as well as by certain government de- 
partments and a number of indivi- 
duals. Active erosion takes place in a 
large number of areas around our 
shores, but it is probably most spec- 
tacular on the coasts of Norfolk and 
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Fox Photos Ltd. 
Erosion at Pakefield, near Lowestoft. 


Suffolk, parts of Kent and Sussex, 
Yorkshire and a number of places on 
the west coast, including Wales. In 
all these places, and in many others, 
valuable land is being washed away, 
in some cases almost imperceptibly, 
but in others at the alarming rate of 
twelve to twenty feet a year. At 
Caister in Norfolk the sea encroached 
100 feet in six months of 1942; a little 
further north the sea. broke through 
the dunes and flooded rich agricul- 
tural land up to five miles inland. At 
Seaford in Sussex the sea_ broke 
through the defences and caused dam- 
age that will cost £500,000 to repair. 
In Suffolk the sea is taking its toll of 
houses, hotels, roads and good agricul- 
tural land year by year. At Lowestoft 
the great north sea wall collapsed, in- 
volving the town in a charge of 
£250,000 for reconstruction works. 


These instances represent only a 
fraction of the total damage done. In 
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a recent survey undertaken by en- 
gineers of the Ministry of Health it 
was estimated that the cost of carry- 
ing out essential works in order to 
protect the most apparent danger 
spots would amount to £20 million. It 
is true, to a certain extent, that what 
the sea takes away it returns, but it 
is small consolation to property 
owners who lose land and houses to 
know that in some other places far 
along the coast there is a slow accre- 
tion of land which to be made use of 
requires extensive reclamation work. 


The varied causes of coast erosion 
can only be discussed thoroughly by 
specialist civil engineers. The con- 
stant action of the tides disturbs the 
material on the sea shore and the 
tidal stream carries it off in suspen- 
sion. Strong lateral currents have a 
scouring effect and these carry off 
enormous quantities at each tide. 
When the cliffs are friable and slope 
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steeply the base gives way and ‘he 
subsidence is continued. In some 
cases the pounding of boulders acts 
as a ram and even rocky shores dis- 
integrate. When sea walls are built as 
a protection the sea can, and often 
does, wear down the base and col- 
lapse follows. It is also found that 
elaborate coast protection works in 
some areas, while affording relief at 
the area immediately fortified, divert 
currents to more vulnerable areas far- 
ther along the coast and these become 
liable to erosion in a more accentuated 
form. The subsidence of the sea front 
at Seaford has been ascribed to the 
diversion of sea forces due to the ex- 
tensive harbour works at Newhaven. 
Thus the control of movement is not 
only a local concern. 


The steps mecessary to combat 
erosion vary with the type of coast, 
and whether the area is built up and 
to what degree. Large stretches of 


Lowestoft’s sea wall smashed by gales. 


Ford Jenkins 
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agricultural land are lost every year 
because it is impossible to meet the 
cost of adequate defence works. 
Many urban districts have de- 
veloped into popular sea-side resorts 
as well as maintaining their industrial 
activities. If these are subject to 
erosion it is necessary to the economic 
stability of the town to provide the 
most complete safeguards against fur- 
ther encroachments from the sea. 
These generally take the form of sea 
walls which form the foundation for 
sea-side promenades and have ac- 
quired a considerable amenity value. 
In other areas sand dunes may be 
fortified by encouraging the growth of 
surface vegetation whose roots exert a 
binding effect. In Norfolk, for ex- 
ample, marram grass in the Dutch 
pattern is extensively used. The con- 
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struction of groynes running out into 
the sea is designed to break the littoral 
drift and to encourage the formation 
of the natural protection of sand and 
shingle. The design, angle and height 
of these is a consideration to be 
weighed by the technical experts. 

All these devices make considerable 
demands on the financial resources of 
the local authorities concerned with 
saving their property, and there has 
grown a demand that the burden 
should be shared by the general com- 
munity. 


Hitherto, the central government 


has divided its responsibility for this 
problem among several departments: 
the Ministry of Health, in relation to 
loans to local authorities; the Ministry 
of Transport, with regard to roads and 
railways; the Ministry of Agriculture, 


Elaborate sea-defences being built to combat the encroaching sea at Lowestoft. 


Ford Jenkins 
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Emergency measures at Horsey. 


in preserving agricultural land from 
flooding. The Board of Trade and 
the Admiralty also come into the pic- 
ture and also the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. The agitation 
of the Local Authority Associations, 
together with pressure inside Parlia- 
ment, has moved the Government to 
take a deepening interest in coast pro- 
tection, and in January, 1947, the 
Prime Minister announced that it was 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Coast Protection Bill. The 
central authority was to be the Minis- 
ter of Health, and exchequer grants 
would be paid to ease the burden on 
local authorities in respect of works 
undertaken since August, 1945. In 
some areas the rate burden for coast 
protection reaches the figure of six 
and seven shillings in the pound. To 
repair the damage caused by the sea 
in some areas would amount to 
several times the whole rateable value 
of the authority concerned. In 
December, 1948, the Bill was intro- 
duced in the Lords. It provides for 
assistance, but does not lay down a 
formula, and it will be necessary, 
therefore, for the authorities to 
negotiate in respect of the relief 











Ford Jenkins 


Faggots in position to break waves. 


needed. Locally the county borough 
and county district council will be the 
responsible authorities, but provision is 
made for co-ordination on a regional 
basis. There is a scheme for the setting 
up of Coast Protection Boards repre- 
sentative of authorities of affected 
areas. Meantime County Councils 
will be required to contribute to the 
costs and, here again, negotiation will 
play its part with the Minister as final 
arbiter. The private owner, too, will 
be ‘required to meet his responsibili- 
ties, and there are provisions to see 
that the burden is distributed equitably. 

The grants will be available in 
respect of submitted and approved 
schemes of a capital nature, but it is 
hoped that when damage to existing 
works is very extensive grants will be 
made for reconstruction although, 
generally, maintenance charges will 
be borne by the local authority act- 
ing as the Coast Protection Authority. 

Coast protection, to large sections 
of the population, is an urgent and 
vital problem, and we may hope that 
with the passing of the Bill some of 
their anxieties will be relieved. But 
the battle of the waves will go on for 
ever. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


IN 


CUMBERLAND 


Memorandum by the Clerk of the Cumberland 

County Council, G. N. C. Swift, um.tp.1., 

which has been adopted unanimously by 
that Council. 


URAL DEVELOPMENT is of the 
R ereates importance in a wide- 

flung county such as Cumberland, 
which has a flourishing agricultural 
industry and large areas of great 
scenic beauty. 

It will readily be accepted that 
Green Belts of unspoiled country must 
be maintained round all sizeable 
towns, and that sporadic development 
within such Green Belts should only 
be permitted in exceptional cases. 
This is really for the protection of the 
townspeople so that they should not 
be cut off from quick access to the 
countryside as they so often were by 
unchecked ribbon development in past 
times. ; 

Beyond these Green Belts surround- 
ing the towns, however, there is no 
reason at all why people should not 
be encouraged to live in the country- 
side, whether they actually work in the 
villages or whether they work in 
neighbouring towns. Furthermore, 
light industries suitable to rural areas 
should also be encouraged so as to 
give additional life, varied employ- 
ment and opportunity to country 
people and those who wish to live in 
the countryside. The desire for the 
“preservation” of the countryside 
must not, if I may use a phrase which 
perhaps has become somewhat hack- 
neyed, develop into a policy of “ steri- 
lization” and unnecessary restriction. 

Rural development, however, should 
be carefully dealt with in order to pre- 
serve the scenic beauty of the country- 


side, particularly in the National Park 
Areas. 


The rigid exclusion of all develop- 
ment other than agricultural would 
produce a resident population with 
limited interests and outlook. If urban 
and agricultural people are to appre- 
ciate their mutual inter-dependence 
there must be a common meeting 
ground, and this can be achieved to a 
marked degree if people who work in 
towns but wish to live in the country 
can find suitable accommodation in 
rural areas surrounding the towns. 
The introduction of such people into 
rural communities, by adding a wider 
variety of interests, must promote the 
vitality of such communities, and help 
to retard the drift from the land which 
has been a problem for many years. 


Facilities and services in rural areas 
should be improved and the activity 
of the village communities with varied 
interests and work promoted and 
maintained. Only thus will be secured 
the continued residence in these areas 
of the manpower required for agri- 
culture. If, therefore, it is sought to 
build houses on suitable sites in or 
near villages to accommodate not only 
agricultural workers but others who 
want to live in the country, permission 
should generally be granted. 


There are also people who prefer to 
live away from villages, but isolated 
development requires more thought, as 
the provision of essential services may 
be more expensive. In times past 
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people were content to live in con- 
siderable isolation, did not have to 
send their children to school daily, and 
often put up with primitive conditions 
in such matters as water supply and 
sewage disposal. Nowadays, however, 
people usually find it necessary or 
desirable to be within reasonable 
range of a town for shopping and the 
occasional cinema and _ therefore 
accessible to bus routes unless they 
have a motor vehicle of their own, the 
old-time horse and trap _ having 
dropped out. They must, whether they 
like it or not, send their children to 
school regularly, and if they are living 
at a distance greater than two miles 
from a suitable school, the Local 
Education Authority are under an 
obligation to transport their children 
to and from school, unless, of course, 
they are people who make their own 
private school arrangements. This 
obligation may run the Local Educa- 
tion Authority into heavy expense and 
is a point which should not be over- 


Boot Village, Eskdale 
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looked by Planning Authorities when 
granting or withholding permission 
for development, but if a house is 
located on an already established 
school bus route this objection largely 
disappears. Children of all ages go 
happily to and from the schools where 
suitable public or special school bus 
routes operate. Nor should there be 
overlooked the possible cost which 
may fall on the local rates for im- 
provements to minor roads to facili- 
tate new bus services which serve 
rural development, and the same 
applies to the potential liability for 
provision or enlargement of schemes 
—often very expensive—for piped 
water supplies and the disposal of 
water-borne sewage. However, it 
adequate water supplies are installed 
for farm use, as in Cumberland with 
our progressive rural water policy is 
so often the case—and will be still 
more often so in the future—these 
supplies can be tapped for the isolated 
dwelling-house and the water problem 


J. Hardman 
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J. Hardman 


Isolated houses at the foot of Saddleback Range 


is solved. Also, if a proper septic 
tank can be provided, with a suitable 
out-fall, for one or a few houses, the 
sewerage difficulty may not, in many 
cases, amount to very much. It is sur- 
prising how much the people in appar- 
ently isolated houses do participate in 
the social and ecclesiastical life of 
neighbouring villages or hamlets, and 
the townsman, ignorant of country 
life, must not seek to urbanise the 
countryside. 

Isolated building development 
which is intended to serve as part of 
a farm, small-holding or a subsistence 
holding is often in the interests of 
agriculture. Cumberland is, in fact, 
dotted with isolated houses all over 
the place, and this traditional develop- 
ment cannot be eliminated, and it is 
unreasonable in a scattered agricul- 
tural county such as this to apply a 
planning technique of undue concen- 


tration which may be more appro- 
priate in densely-populated counties. 
Various objections to isolated de- 
velopment have been set out above, 
but it must be conceded that the 
erection of an isolated house, suitably 
designed, on a carefully-selected site, 
does in many cases enhance the 
amenities of a rural area, giving the 
landscape a “ lived-in ” look and helps 
to break the uniformity and _ occa- 
sional bleakness of the country scene. 
Such isolated houses should not, in 
fairness, be judged entirely by what 
their appearance will be immediately 
after erection—the judicial planting 
of trees and shrubs, the laying out of 
a garden and the inevitable mellowing 
of time will all contribute to the ab- 
sorption of the house in the landscape. 
It is often said publicly that agri- 
cultural land must not be taken for 
housing. This, of course, if accepted 
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without question, would be almost 
tantamount to banning housing de- 
velopment, whether on the fringes of 
existing towns, villages or settlements, 
or out in the open country, all of 
which require land. Care, however, is 
always needed to prevent the spoiling 
of the essential economy of existing 
farms, e.g., by building on the “ home- 
stead” fields. The fact of a house 
being in an isolated situation is no 
more detrimental to “ agriculture ” 
than if it is erected on land in or near 
a village. 


If houses, whether in towns, villages 
or open country, ‘have adequate 
gardens, a very considerable amount 
of fresh food is often produced there- 
in both cheaply and effectively, and 
much more could be done, through 
Village Produce Associations and 
suchlike movements, to encourage the 
production of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables in gardens everywhere. 


Whether in the open country or in 
or near villages, rural houses should 
not as a rule be crowded together on 
inadequate sites, but, by a fairly 
generous and open type of layout, the 
succeeding generations of inhabitants 
of these houses should be enabled to 
have a little elbow-room and so obtain 
the many benefits that are available 
to them from living in the country. 
In such circumstances, they will be 
able, without offence to neighbours or 
to the local authority and other land- 
lords, to keep hens and pigs with the 
ration of feeding stuffs to eke out the 
domestic “scraps” which otherwise 
are wasted. The manurial by-products 
from pigs and poultry assist in the 
proper cultivation of gardens, and 
taken together, the production of eggs, 
bacon and vegetables substantially re- 
duces the dependence of the country 
upon bacon, eggs and other products 
imported at great national cost, and 
also renders the countryman virtually 
independent of the greengrocer. 


Reasonable amenities in the way of 
flower gardens also should not be 
grudged. 


It is difficult, no doubt, for some 
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townsmen to appreciate the desire of 
the countryman to have a small, self- 
contained economy or to visualise the 
day-to-day outlook of the country- 
man. It is also the case that actual 
farmers are seldom enthusiastic gar- 
deners, and it is difficult perhaps for 
them always to appreciate the needs 
of the rural workers and small house- 
holders. 


As townsmen are often in a 
majority among planners, members of 
Government Departments and mem- 
bers of Authorities, it is likely that 
much stereotyped planning suitable 
for the town may be applied to the 
countryside with unfortunate results. 
There can be no reason to lay out 
“housing estates” in the country 
based on the model of the stereotyped 
housing estates which are to be seen 
on the fringes of almost every town in 
England. In the larger places where 
“estates” are unavoidable, a village 
atmosphere can and should be created 
by planning village greens as an in- 
tegral part of the layout. 


In my considered opinion, a density 
of six to the acre is probably about 
right for really rural housing plans, 
and where Council and other houses 
are erected at this density, flexibility 
can be secured if behind the actual 
gardens a common piece of land is 
laid out which can be ploughed each 
year under the auspices (say) of the 
Village Produce Association, thus re- 
ducing manual work, the «plot then 
being divided up each year among the 
tenants in lots, a portion also being 
reserved for pigs and poultry. This 
system enables the man who is willing 
and able to cultivate a bigger plot to 
have it and the man who only wishes 
for a smaller share not to be burdened 
with more than he can manage. 


People who live in the country 
should be able to receive the benefits 
of country life. It has, I feel, been 
a considerable weakness in England 
that more horticultural facilities have 
not more generally been made avail- 
able to the rural population. It is, of 
course, recognised that a proportion 
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of trim little houses with tiny gardens, 
suitable for the aged or infirm, will 
always be necessary. 

To sum up, it is suggested that the 
policy to be adopted in controlling 
development in rural areas should, in 
general, be directed to securing resi- 
dential development of all types, and 
not merely for the agricultural worker, 
at predominantly low densities in or 
near suitable villages convenient for 
the developer, village greens being 
planned as an integral part of the lay- 
out where housing “ estates’ are un- 
avoidable. “Permission, however, to 
erect isolated houses in rural areas 
should not be unreasonably refused, 
and each case should be carefully con- 
sidered on its merits having regard to 
the area, the site selected, the services 
available, the type and design of house 
proposed to be erected and the ulti- 
mate effect upon the landscape. In 
some cases a proposal, which might 
not otherwise be favoured, mav be 
made acceptable by attaching con- 
ditions to the permission, to secure an 
alteration in the siting or design of 
the building or the planting and main- 
tenance of suitable trees, which in 
course of time would so improve the 
general aspect of the house and its 
surroundings as to enhance the 
amenities of the district. Also that, 
as set out above, light industries suit- 
able to rural areas should be encour- 
aged where appropriate so as to give 
additional life and varied employment 
and opportunities to county people 
and those who wish to live in the 
countryside. 





England and Wales, at Rhiwbina 
(Cardiff), Wrexham, Barry, London 
and Plymouth. He is a joint author 
(with Mr. Herbert Jackson) of the 
South Wales Outline Plan, and is Plan- 
ning Consultant to Pembrokeshire and 
other authorities. He met his wife in 
the office of Raymond Unwin, and 
both are well-known and popular per- 
sonalities in South Wales and in inter- 
national planning circles. 
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T. ALWYN LLOYD 





AT THE JUBILEE DINNER OF THE TOWN 
and Country Planning Association (see 
page 88), tributes were paid to Mr. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.L., 
J.P., as one of the earliest associates of 
Ebenezer Howard in the Garden City 
Movement. Joining the Garden City 
Association in 1900, Mr. Lloyd was 
Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool and 
Cheshire Branch from 1902 to 1907. 
From 1907 to 1912 he was with the 
firm of Barry Parker and Raymond 
Unwin; and from 1912 to 1924 he was 
Architect to the Welsh Town Planning 
and Housing Trust. Since then he has 
had a distinguished career as an archi- 
tect and planning consultant. He was 
President of the Town Planning In- 
stitute, 1933-4, and Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, 1931-3. From 1947 to the 
present date he has been Chairman of 
the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural Wales. He has also been on the 
Council of the Town and Country 
Planning Association for many years. 


Mr. Lloyd has designed many gar- 
den villages and housing estates in 
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MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


by A. E. 


This is the second of two articles explain- 
ing the Mineral Regulations of the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


Compensation for Abortive 
Expenditure 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Act, 1947, revoked all planning con- 
sents granted under the Act of 1932, 
so that (except in the case of certain 
unfinished buildings for which special 
provision was made by section 78 of 
the 1947 Act) it is necessary to obtain 
fresh permission to continue with 
development begun but not completed 
under the 1932 Act. Section 79 
provides that, if such permission is 
refused or is granted subject to con- 
ditions, the developer may obtain com- 
pensation for any expenditure which 
has been rendered abortive by the re- 
fusal or conditions; he is also entitled 
to compensation in respect of any 
reasonable sum spent in discharging 
his liabilities under any contract which 
has had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of the refusal or conditions. 
Such compensation will be payable 
only if the application is refused or 
the conditions are imposed by the 
Minister, either on appeal or under 
section 15; further, the application for 
planning permission must have been 
made by December 3lst, 1948. 

Interim development permissions 
granted under the 1943 Act, however, 
were continued in force by the 1947 
Act, and no fresh application is neces- 
sary. But it is open to the local 
planning authority at any time to re- 
voke or modify a planning permission 
if it appears advisable having regard 
to the local development plan and 
other material considerations (section 
21). Section 22(1) provides that the 
developer may obtain compensation 
(i) for expenditure which has been 
rendered abortive by the revocation 
or modification and (ii) for loss or 
damage directly attributable to the 
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revocation or modification. In con- 
nection with item (i) it is expressly 
provided by section 22(2) that ex- 
penditure incurred in the preparation 
of plans and similar preparatory 
matters is to be included, even though 
incurred before the grant of the 
Original permission. Item (ii) covers 
the case where a developer has to ex- 
pend money to get release from a 
contract entered into after (not before) 
the original grant of permission. Sec- 
tion 22(1), however, contains two pro- 
visos, the latter of which may have 
serious consequences for the mineral 
developer, as will be explained shortly. 
These provisos are to the effect that 
no compensation will be payable in 
respect of loss or damage consisting of 
the depreciation in value of any 
interest in land unless either: 

(a) a development charge has been 
paid in respect of the development 
revoked or modified; or 

(b) the development concerned was 
not liable to charge. 


The Mineral Regulations apply 
these compensation provisions to 
mineral development with a number 
of important modifications. It will be 
convenient to consider first the appli- 
cation of section 22. 


Application of section 22: Regula- 
tion 3(2)(a) provides that the com- 
pensation payable on revocation or 
modification of permission to develop 
is not to include the value of the un- 
worked minerals. The mineral owner, 
however, is entitled to show that any 
development charge paid by him is 
expenditure rendered abortive by the 
revocation or modification, and is not 
otherwise recoverable, in which case 
he can obtain compensation in respect 
of that expenditure. It is further pro- 
vided that the proviso to section 22(1) 
referred to above is to apply as if (a) 
and (b) “ had not been excepted there- 
from”. 
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This calls for some explanation and 
comment. The exclusion from com- 
pensation is to be read as applying to 
the value of the unworked minerals 
instead of depreciation of value of 
land. The mineral owner is entitled 
to claim on the £300 million fund (see 
previous article for compensation for 
any depreciation in the value of his 
minerals resulting from the Act), and 
it is reasonable enough that the 
Minerals Regulations should exclude 
the possibility of his securing com- 
pensation twice over in respect of the 
same item. The exclusion of proviso 
(b), however, takes away from the 
mineral owner something that is left 
to other owners, for if revocation 
takes place during the moratorium 
period when no development charge 
is payable, the mineral owner will not 
be able to claim in respect of any 
minerals left unworked. That this is 
the intention of the Regulations is 
made clear by Reg. 4(3), which pro- 
vides that no claim for compensation 
on the compulsory acquisition of land, 
or the revocation or modification of 


View near Milbourne Brickworks 
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any permission to develop land, shall 
be increased by reason of the mora- 
torium. 

Regulation 3(2)(b) provides that no 
compensation is to be paid in respect 
of buildings, plant or machinery un- 
less the mineral undertaker can show 
that they have been made redundant 
or that he can only use them at a loss 
as a result of the revocation or modi- 
fication. Where the mineral under- 
taker has alternative reserves of 
minerals, he may not know for some 
time how far he will be able to keep 
his buildings, plant and machinery 
fully employed. The Regulation allows 
for this possibility by providing that 
any claim on this account may be 
severed from the rest of the claim 
and dealt with at a later date. 

Application of section 79: Regula- 
tion 10 applies section 79 to mining 
operations, so that any of the follow- 
ing classes of mineral undertaker can 
secure compensation for expenditure 
rendered abortive by refusal of per- 
mission to continue operations, or the 
imposition of conditions: 


The British Clayworker 
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The British Clayworker 


Brickworks near Henfield, Sussex 


(a) those covered by para. 1 of class 
XIX of the T. & C.P. (General 
Development) Order, 1948, S.I. 
No. 1380. 

(b) those who suspended operations 
at any time between September 
3rd, 1939, and February 26th, 1946, 
as a result of a concentration of 
production scheme. 

(c) those who suspended operations in 
the normal course of working at 
any time during the ten years pre- 
ceding the introduction of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill 
on January 7th, 1947. 

It is provided that any claim for ex- 
penditure or loss in respect of build- 
ings, plant or machinery is to be 
subject to Reg. 3(2)(b)—see above. 


Compensation for Compulsory 
Acquisition 


Compensation for the compulsory 
acquisition of land in normal cases is 
dealt with in section 51 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act. The 
application of this section to land for 
which a permission to work minerals 
is in force is governed by Regulation 
5. This provides that the compensa- 
tion is not to include the value of any 
unworked minerals (since these may 
be made the subject of a claim on the 


£300 million fund), but may include 
the amount of any development charge 
already paid if not otherwise recover- 
able. It is also provided that the plan- 
ning permission is to be taken into 
account in assessing the value of any 
buildings, .plant or machinery on the 
land; this provision is necessary, as 
the buildings, etc., might otherwise be 
assessed at scrap value, since section 
51(2) of the Act would require the 
valuer to assume that permission to 
work the minerals would not be 
granted. Further, compensation may 
be paid for any diminution in the 
value of land due to the planning per- 
mission, e.g., by making the surface 
liable to subsidence. 


Enforcement of Planning 
Control 


The only other amendment to the 
Act made by these Regulations is a 
modification of section 23 which is 
effected by Reg. 3 (3). Section 23 
provides that an enforcement notice 
may be served by the local planning 
authority within four years of the 
development concerned being carried 
out. But as mineral development is a 
continuing process, Reg. 3 (3) enables 
the planning authority to reckon the 
four-year period from the time when 
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the contravention is brought to their 
notice. 


Modification of Mines Act 
Regulations 


Consideration of the Minerals 
Regulations would hardly be complete 
without reference to another set of 
Regulations which was issued at the 
same time—namely, the T. & CP. 
(Modification of Mines Act) Regula- 
tions, 1948, S.I. No. 1522. The two 
sets of Regulations are closely con- 
nected with each other, and probably 
the only reason they do not form one 
instrument is that the Minerals Regu- 
lations were made by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning solely, 
whereas the Mines Act Regulations 
were made by the Minister jointly 
with the Minister of Fuel and Power. 

The Mines (Working Facilities and 
Support) Act, 1923, enables a mineral 


This picture shows the need for reclamation after excavation of sand 
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owner, who requires some ancillary 
right which he cannot obtain by 
private agreement, to apply to the 
Minister of Fuel and Power for the 
grant of that right. Perhaps the most 
important of these ancillary rights is 
that of letting down the surface where 
the surface and the minerals are in 
separate ownerships. If the Minister 
considers that there is a prima facie 
case, he is to refer the application to 
the Railway and Canal Commission, 
who may grant the right subject to 
appropriate terms and conditions. (As 
from April, 1949, the Railway and 
Canal Commission has been abolished 
and its jurisdiction transferred to the 
High Court.) In considering whether 
a right to let down the surface should 
be granted, the Court is directed by 
the Act— 


(1) to have regard to the value of the 
minerals required for the support 
of any works or buildings or in- 


-~ 


E. Boydell 
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tended works or buildings on or 
below the surface, compared with 
the value of those buildings, etc.; 
and whether the support of those 
buildings, etc., is of more import- 
ance in the national interest than 
the winning and working of the 
minerals. 

(2) if there are no such buildings or 
works, to have regard to the extent 
to which the use of the surface will 
be prejudicially affected by sub- 
sidence, and whether the support of 
the surface is of more importance 
in the national interest than the 
working of the minerals. 


Where a development plan made 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, designates certain land to 
be used for the winning and working 
of minerals, the 1923 Act is to apply 
subject to the modifications made by 
the Regulations. These modifications 
are: 

(1) Where there is any danger that the 
minerals will not be worked in 
accordance with the development 
plan, the Court may confer the 
right on any person, whether he 
has an interest in them or not, who 
is desirous of working them and 
cannot obtain the necessary rights 
by agreement on reasonable terms. 

(2) The Court is to assume that the 
winning and working of the 
minerals is in the national interest— 
clearly, if the development plan 
has scheduled the area concerned 
for mineral development, there is 
no need for the Court to consider 
the matter again as directed by the 
Mines Act. 

(3) The compensation or consideration 
in respect of which any such right 
is granted shall be assessed having 
regard to the amount of compensa- 
tion which would be payable on a 
compulsory acquisition of the 
minerals. 

A few comments may be made: 

(a) The minerals here referred to are 
those included in the definition given 
by section 119 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act and not as 
defined in the Mines Act. 

(b) Under these Regulations the 
Court may confer the right to work 
minerals on any person who is desir- 
ous of obtaining the right and cannot 
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secure that right by private agreement. 
The 1923 Act limits the right to 
persons already having an interest. 

(c) Finally, do the reference to 
“reasonable terms,” and the limiting 
of compensation to that which would 
be paid on a compulsory acquisition, 
mean that the owner of the land will 
get no more for the minerals than the 
value which they have in affording 
support to the surface? Strictly 
speaking, under the Town and 
Country Planning Act minerals have 
no value (to the owner of the land as 
distinct from the mineral undertaker) 
apart from their support value. 


Conclusion 


As was explained in the first of 
these two articles, the Minerals Regu- 
lations are not a code, but a series of 
amendments to the Town and Country 
Planning Act to be read in conjunc- 
tion therewith. Nor are they a final 
set of amendments. Speaking on the 
Regulations in the House of Com- 
mons on June 28th, 1948, the Minister 
said: “They are interim regulations 
which are necessary to be made in 
order to carry out the terms of section 
81 of the Act to give the industry a 
three-year moratorium and to carry 
out the other matters referred to in 
that section. This does not purport to 
be a final settlement of the very com- 
plicated and intricate question of the 
development charge or of compensa- 
tion as related to mineral workings.” 
Similarly, the Lord Chancellor said im 
the House of Lords on June 30th, 
1948: “ They are in no sense final. I 
contemplate with confidence that fur- 
ther Regulations will be made dealing 
with all sorts of other matters.” It is 
hoped that these two articles will help 
to explain the first instalment of 
regulations on what seems likely to 
become the most intricate branch of 
planning law. 


(Concluded.) 
CORRECTION 


On page 51 of the Spring issue, 
second column, line 26, for “June 
30th, 1948,” read “June 30th, 1949.” 


SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 
VIEWS 


HIGHLAND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Arthur Woodburn, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, announced after the 
fifth meeting of the Scottish Economic 
Conference that a development pro- 
gramme for the Highlands and Islands, 
approved by the Conference, was being 
considered by the Government. Experi- 
ments in the use of peat as fuel for gas 
turbines. supported by a grant of £50,000 
from the Development Fund for the 
present financial year, are to commence. 
The Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land will undertake further surveys of 
Scottish peat bogs, including the collec- 
tion of meteorological and other data, 
and investigations into new methods of 
peat winning and handling made possibile 
by the gas turbine, as well as into other 
possible uses of peat. 


The Highland Development Scheme, 
Mr. Woodburn stated, set out plans for 
systematic action over a period of years. 
It provided for: (1) Basic services, par- 
ticularly local authority services, trans- 
port and agriculture; (2) the principal 
existing industries of agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, textiles, and the 
tourist industry; (3) the possibility of 
anaking further use of mineral] resources. 
seaweed, and peat; (4) the possibility of 
encouraging development in new and 
existing industries, both in the mew 
development area and elsewhere in the 
Highlands. 


The Conference agreed that more beef 
cattle might be kept. To this end a new 
‘design of hay-drying plant was being 
tested. The primary need is to conserve 
au abundant supply of summer grass as 
winter fodders 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who addressed the 
Conference gave guarded encouragement 
to the scheme. But, he added, there was 
no doubt that for some years the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to limit 
capital investment. 
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His words caused the Glasgow Herald 
to doubt “ whether the urgent nature of 
Scotland’s needs is even yet fully appre- 
ciated by the Government.” As for the 
new schemes announced by Mr. Wood- 
burn, these touch no more than the 
fringe of the central problem “. . . The 
potentialities of Scottish industry and the 
Highlands will rot be fully exploited to 
national advantage except by under- 
taking short-term expenditure quite out 
of proportion to a strict share-and-share- 
alike formula.” 


THE VILLAGE IN DECAY? 


At the Annual meeting of the Scottish 
branch of the Town Planning Institute, 
Mr. W. K. Lewis, deputy burgh engineer 
for Paisley, said that in one community 
within 20 miles of Dumfries, the popula- 
tion had remained static and the com- 
munity spirit had now gone. 

The tennis-courts were overgrown, the 
bowling green was waist-high in grass, 
and the hall was in the last stages of 
decay. The same thing has happened in 
«= small place 15 miles from Inverness. 
What was once a lively community spirit 
had been changed by easy travel? Young 
people could always go into a town 
which was within a 20-mile radius of 
their homes. 

But these do not make the whole pic- 
ture. The Scottish Council of Social 
Service has a list of healthy villages 
building village halls and centres and 
growing a stronger sense of community. 
A small Ayrshire village, supported by 
nearly all of its neighbours, turned out 
en masse to cheer Auchinleck Talbot on 
te victory in the Scottish Junior Cup in 
Association Football. It was a great 
occasion. 

A few miles away, Newmilns carried 
through an enormously successful Civic 
Week. A remarkable incident was a 
visit by the American Consul to renew 
the “Old Glory” flag presented by 
Abraham Lincoln to the town to com- 
memorate the support given by its people 
to the forces of the Union in the Ameri- 
can Civil War. The Newmilns Week 
made a handsome profit. 

In many other places old town and 
village customs are being revived, old 
prides renewed, The Scottish village and 
srial) burgh is very far from death by 
bis. But Mr, Lewis’s exampies are a 
warning of what has already blighted 
many districts. 
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PLANNING 


New Towns in Lancashire. The Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning has in- 
vited the Lancashire Planning Committee 
to suggest sites for new towns designed 
for a total population of 100,000, adding 
a recommendation that one of the towns 
should be situated to the south and the 
other to the north of Preston. This in- 
vitation was accepted by the Committee. 


Quarrying in North Wales. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
has limited quarrying operations in the 
vicinity of the Rivals, a part of the 
Snowdon range. In order to preserve 
the natural outline of the mountains, a 
sterilisation line running below the sea- 
ward peak and the landward and sea- 
ward shoulders has been drawn. No 
quarrying will be allowed above this line. 


Development Charges. On July Sth the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
stated in Parliament that during the 
period from July Ist, 1948, to July Ist, 
1949, a total of £1,025,025 had been 


paid as development charges. In addi- 
tion, up to May 3lst, a sum of 
£1,047,500 had been set off against 


claims on the £300m. fund. 


Claims on £300m. Fund. It has been 
announced by the Central Land Board 
that 935,000 claims against the £300m. 
fund for loss of development value had 
been received in England, Wales and 
Scotland. Of these claims, 780,000 were 
submitted in the last month before 
June 30th, the final date. 


Compensation Scheme. Sir Stafford 
Cripps stated in Parliament on April 28th 
that the scheme for compensating owners 
of building plots for development charge 
would be extended to cover the period 
from January 7th, 1952, to January Ist, 
1953. Owners of single plots who are 
unable to build owing to compulsory 
acquisition and revocation of permission, 
would also be entitled to compensation 
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Cwmbran New Town. The Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning announced 


on June 23rd that a draft designation 


order for a new town at Cwmbran, Mon- 
mouthshire, had been issued. It is pro- 
posed to increase the present population 
of the area from 13,000 to 35,000 and to 
provide housing and social and com- 
mercial facilities for those employed in 
existing and proposed industries in the 
valley between Newport and Pontypool. 


Mineral Claims. The Central Land 
Board announced on May 3lst_ that 
Parliament would be asked to approve 
regulations under Section 81 of the 1947 
Act for the following purposes.: 

1. To modify the provisions of Section 
63 so that a payment out of the £300m. 
should not be excluded in respect of a 
claim where—(a) a mineral undertaker 
had an interest in the land to which the 
claim relates on July Ist, 1948; and (b) 
the development value of the interest in 
land to which the claim relates is wholly 
attributable to the prospect of winning 
and working minerals; and (c) the area 
of land to which the claim relates ex- 
ceeds 25 acres; and (d) the development 
value of the interest in land to which the 
claim relates exceeds £500. 

2. To facilitate the making of claims 
for payment under the Treasury scheme 
in the case of mining leases subsisting 
on July Ist, 1948, so that where a claim 
is duly made by any one party to a 
mining léase, a claim shall be deemed to 
have been made by every other party to 
the lease. 

At the same time it was stated that 
the time limit is to be extended to 
December 31st, 1949, in the case of 
claims in respect of 

1. An interest in land to which a 
mineral undertaker was entitled on July 
Ist, 1948, or 

2. An interest in land in respect of 
which the owner was entitled on July 
Ist, 1948, to receive a rent, royalty or 
other similar payment from a mineral 
undertaker under a mining lease as de- 
fined by the Act; provided that the 
development value of the interest is 
attributable to the prospect of develop- 
ment consisting either of the winning and 
working of minerals in that land or of 
Operations for the erection or extension 
of buildings, plant o1 machinery to be 
used wholly or mainly in connection with 
either the winning and working of 
minerals or the processing of minerals. 
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Personal Votes 





*’ Information 


Lucius O’Brien 

The last Birthday Honours List in- 
cluded the award of a Knighthood to 
Mr. Lucius O’Brien, Chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust. The 
work of the Trust, which owes very 
much to Mr. O’Brien’s .zeal and dis- 
interested public spirit, is familiar to 
planners in this country. During the 
World War Mr. O’Brien served as Civil 
Defence Commissioner for Belfast. 


Campden Hill 

On April 26th it was announced that 
the L.C.C. had issued an order for the 
compulsory purchase of two sites on 
Campden Hill, Kensington, to be used 
for housing purposes. The proposed 
development is opposed by the Campden 
Hill Preservation Fund under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. G. Corfield, a mem- 
ber of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. The greater part of the area 
was scheduled as a permanent open 
space in the County of London Plan. A 
public inquiry into the L.C.C. scheme is 
to be held shortly. 


Proposals for London Transport 

Critics of London’s growth will note 
the proposals of the Railway and Lon- 
don Transport Executives’ Working 
Party involving an outlay of £340 million 
on additional tubes and electrification 
schemes; we shall comment on this later. 
It will be interesting to discover whether 
fares will cover this expenditure or 
whether further sums are to be spent by 
the state on London Transport. 


Planning in Southern Rhodesia 

On June 17th it was announced that 
Mr. Arthur Capewell, K.c., had been 
chosen as Chairman of the Southern 
Rhodesian Royal Commission which is 
to study town-planning problems in rela- 
tion to the future of the Colony. 


A. R. Potter 

Mr. A. R. Potter, M.T.P.1., a member of 
the Council of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, has been awarded 
the 0.B.E. 
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Sir Lucius O’Brien 


Factories in London Area 

In reply to a question from Mr. 
Dagger, Mr. J. Edwards stated in the 
House of Commons on May Sth that 
from December, 1944, to February, 
1949, 148 new factories and 337 exten- 
Sions to existing factories of 5,000 sq. ft. 
or more were approved in the London 
and South-Eastern region; 42 new fac- 
tories and 98 extensions had been com- 
pleted. On May 3lst, replying to Mr. 
Sparks, Mr. Edwards added that 192 new 
factories and 442 extensions in the 
Greater London Area were approved 
from December, 1944, to March, 1949; 
54 new factories and 132 extensions are 
now completed. 
Sir George Pepler 

On June 24th, Sir George Peple7z, C.B., 
P.P.T.P.I., F.R.LC.S., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 
was elected President of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute for 1949-50, in succession 
to Mr. James W. R. Adams. Sir George 
who held the office in 1919-20, is the 
first Past President to be re-elected. 


Edward Evans 

Mr. Edward Evans, M.P. for Lowestoft 
since 1945, has been awarded the 
C.B.E. He is author of the article ap- 
pearing on Page 112 of this issue and is 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Group 
dealing with the problems of coast 
erosion. 

Mr. Evans is also Chairman of the 
Advisory Council on the Welfare of 
Handicapped Persons and Vice Chair- 
man of the National Institute for the 
Deaf. 
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Development Procedure 
By W. C. Graper. Crosby Lockwood 
& Son, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


Tat a book describing in all its 
depressing detail the procedure in re- 
lation to development control under 
the Act of 1947 should be thought 
necessary by practising architects and 
surveyors, for whose benefit this 
pocket-size book has been compiled 
by a senior member of the Hampshire 
County Planning Officer’s Staff, is not 
so much a reflection upon the clarity 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning’s explanatory memoranda or 
the mental capacity of architects and 
surveyors, as upon the failure of the 
Central Government to have issued by 
now a short composite guide at a 
nominal price. Let us hope that the 
price of this volume, 8s. 6d., will not 
deter Mr. Graper’s potential customers 
and that he will reap the reward of 
private enterprise. 

Unfortunately very few architects or 
other practitioners want to be forced 
to read through such a reference book 
and one is startled to find that an 
index has been “intentionally omitted” 
by Mr. Graper. The “subject head- 
ings” and list of, contents are not 
adequate for all purposes (for example, 
one cannot find there a reference to 
the Minister’s powers to revoke per- 
Missions), but fortunately the chapters 
are broken up with sub-headings and 
short paragraphs, and a search for any 
required information can be com- 
pleted in a reasonable time, as 
generally speaking the pattern of the 
book is a logical one. The omission, 


even in Part 5, of-the chapter relating 
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to Appeals, of any reference to 
Preservation of Trees and Woodlands, 
or Buildings of Architectural and 
Historical Interest, will be regretted by 
some practitioners; but these appear to 
be the only important aspects of what 
the Act includes under “Control of 
Development ” and not dealt with. 

Mr. Graper is not the only town 
planner to have been led to believe 
that (page 51) if, on an application 
being made for permission to develop, 
a decision is not notified within the 
prescribed period, the application is 
“deemed to be refused”. The position 
is, of course, that if the applicant 
wishes he can appeal just as if the 
application had been refused, but 
apart from this right of appeal there 
is now, fortunately, no “deemed re- 
fusal” any more than there is a 
“deemed consent”. The legal and 
administrative consequences of an 
automatic “deemed refusal” could be 
most irritating. Again, the statement 
on page 59 that “you stand to lose as 
well as gain when you make an 
appeal” is questionable advice in any 
case, and in the example given by Mr. 
Graper of a combined application for 
houses and shops, he omits to point 
out that the risk to the appellant could 
be avoided by the submission at a later 
date of a separate application for the 
shops to extract a separate decision 
upon these. However, none of the 
technical slips noticed are of the kind 
which would be likely to prejudice a 
developer’s interests, and they will, 
no doubt, be corrected in the second 
edition. There are some examples of 
careless English, that may well be due 
to too hasty proof-reading, and that 
should be put right, such as the phrase 
“Immediately we now envisage build- 
ing or planning” on page 15, and the 
curious sentence at the end of a para- 
graph on page 36; “Four copies maxi- 
mum of the application form also 
identical in all respects to be sub- 
mitted.” 

It is certain that this “ Practical 
Guide ” will be valued highly by the 
particular classes of technical practi- 
tioners for whom it has been provided. 


J. W. R. ADAMs. 
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The Work of the Singapore 
Improvement Trust 


Published in Singapore by the S.LT. 
$2=4s. 8d. 


‘Lae tendency of workers to migrate 
from the country to the towns was 
intensified in both the island of Singa- 
pore and the mainland of Malaya 
during the war and the Japanese occu- 
pation. This was due to the popula- 
tion’s desire for greater security, and 
to the better opportunities for obtain- 
ing food and employment in Singa- 
pore; also to the Japanese policy of 
herding people into towns where they 
were more easily kept under surveil- 
lance. The pre-war population of the 
island (with the adjacent islets, roughly 
220 square miles in area) was approxi- 
mately half-a-million. Today, it is 
nearly double (1947 census, 940,756), 
78 per cent. of whom are Chinese. 
Yet, understandably, housing accom- 
modation is even less than it was prior 
to the Occupation. Even then, over- 
crowding was severe; the present posi- 
tion almost defies description. Judged 
even by Asiatic standards, the over- 
crowding is intense; in Western eyes 
it is incredibly bad. The present 
writer visited last year a cubicle 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. in which 16 persons lived and 
slept, and two other larger rooms 
housing 10 persons each. These were 
not exceptional. 

Although the overall density in the 
Island’s municipal area (comprising 
just over 31 square miles) is only 34 
persons per acre, in the town of Singa- 
pore it is no less than 300—in some 
cases as much as 1,000 persons to the 
acre. 

There is, moreover, a squatter popu- 
lation in the Island reliably estimated 
as at least 100,000, living for the most 
part in unsatisfactory dwellings with 
neither proper drainage nor sanitation; 
this remark applies equally to parts 
of the town itself. 

Here then, in broad outline, we 
have the problem facing the Singapore 
authorities. This publication, com- 
piled by Mr. J. M. Fraser, A.R.L.B.A., 
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the Manager of the Improvement 
Trust, gives an account of how it is 
being tackled. After the first World 
War, it was recognised that the task 
was too great to be dealt with by the 
municipality and accordingly under 
an ordinance of 1927 the Singapore 
Improvement Trust was established to 
function over the whole of the island, 
“to provide for the Improvement of 
the Town and Island of Singapore.” 
It consists of five ex officio members 
—the President of the Municipal 
Commissioners, the Financial Secre- 
tary, the Chairman of the Rural 
Board, the Director of Public Works 
and the Municipal Health Officer— 
and six who are nominated. Of the 
latter, three “independents” are chosen 
by the Governor, two others by the 
Municipal Commissioners from their 
own number and one by the Rural 
Board, also from its own membership. 
The Trust is largely financed by the 
Government but partly from an Im- 
provement Rate, and carries out 
Government policy. 


So far, so good. The ideas are there 
and the work done and the plans 
formulated by the Trust as outlined 
in this book indicate that the Trust 
is working on sound lines but only so 
far as its powers permit. But it is 
equally clear that the work has been 
hampered and even frustrated by lack 
of funds, of trained staff and more 
especially of the requisite power to 
undertake slum clearance, to de- 
centralise and to provide adequate 
living space. A striking example is 
given of how a scheme to acquire land 
for slum clearance was scotched by 
the landlords who successfully ap- 
pealed to the Courts and obtained a 
decision aptly described as a veritable 
landlords’ charter. A draft Bill to 
obtain further powers is now on the 
stocks but is regrettably out-of-date. 
A measure on the lines of recent 
British legislation is very rightly advo- 
cated by the Trust in the final sum- 
ming up. Such a policy was stressed 
as a matter of urgency in the Awbery- 
Dalley Report (Col. No. 234) on 
Labour and Trade Union conditions 
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Sectional Model of a House by British Stee! Houses Ltd. 


DETAIL PERFECT SCALE MODELS 


Architectural Models built to scale by Bassett- 
Lowke are so ‘‘ detail perfect,” they reproduce 
the very atmosphere of the original and create 
an irresistible appeal to eye and mind. 


Your enquiries for any type of scale model— 
Interiors, Buildings, Town Planning Schemes 
etc., are cordially invited. 

We shall be pleased to send you our catalogue 
illustrating every type of model produced at 
our Works. Please quote ref. SM/TP. 


BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 
NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 112, High Holborn, W.C.! 
MANCHESTER: 28, Corporation Street 





in Malaya also recently issued. It is 
to be hoped that their authoritative 
recommendations will be adopted and 
substituted for those of the Draft Bill. 
The Trust’s publication is excellently 
illustrated. 

F.W.D. 


Stadtebauliche Planung 


By Emil H. Krauss. Verlag Br. Sachse. 
Hamburg. 


Herr Krauss is a planning expert 
and at the same time a philosopher. 
These twin interests provide the key- 
note to this work on the aims, prin- 
ciples, and methods of planning. Plan- 
ning, in the author’s view, is only a 
means to the end of freeing men from 
the trammels of the machine and re- 
storing his dignity as a spiritual being. 
Moreover, even as a means planning 
will only be successful if it is inspired 
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by moral and spiritual considerations. 
In Herr Krauss’ view this moral basis 
existed during the Middle Ages when 
Christianity was a universally accepted 
philosophy of life. For this reason, 
he claims, the medieval city was a 
harmonious, well-proportioned entity 
of a reasonable size. It fitted into its 
scenic environment and yet there was 
a clear-cut distinction between town 
and countryside. 

The book considers the planning 
problems presented by the great city, 
the medium-sized town, and the 
village. The second is to be pre- 
ferred, since it is large enough to 
afford a full life and yet is compact 
enough to foster a true community 
spirit and to provide scope for the 
development of human personality. It 
offers a happy mean between the 
primitive isolation of the countryside 
and the impersonal life of the great 
city. In order to preserve the charac- 
ter of the town its growth must be 
carefully regulated and _ extensions 
should take the form of independent 
neighbourhoods. When the size of the 
town reaches an upper limit no further 
extensions should be allowed; instead 
separate new towns should be founded. 
In _ residential development small 
houses are to be preferred to blocks 
of flats. 

German planners today have great 
opportunities and even greater respon- 
sibilities. The opportunities spring 
from the destruction of their great 
cities and of many of their small 
towns; the responsibilities are un- 
paralleled since it is evident that the 
whole shape of the future depends 
on the use made by planners of 
these opportunities. In his survey 
of aims and processes Herr Krauss 
emphasizes the importance of co- 
ordinating planning with all the other 
legislative and administrative pro- 
cesses. Only in this way can it become 
an effective reality. 

A supplement contains extracts 
from German statutes affecting plan- 
ning. This legislation was inspired by 
sound principles and in its day was 
in advance of the laws of this country. 
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Yet for all its thoroughness and com- 
plexity it was only partially effective 
because it only dealt with isolated 
aspects of the problem and was not 
always applicable to the whole of the 
country. The need in Germany for 
a single uniform planning code is con- 
stantly emphasised by Herr Krauss, 
also the desirability of following up 
legislation with action, since plans that 
are not quickly implemented will prob- 
ably fall into oblivion. 


Another necessity stressed is the 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
of private property. This point is of 
particular importance in connection 
with the decentralisation and _ re- 
allocation of industry. Here the 
author has no definite suggestions to 
make, and it is possible that this 
country is now in a position to pro- 
vide at least a partial answer to the 
problem of reconciling consent with 
compulsion. However, the application 
of this solution to German conditions 
would be 


hampered by immense 
economic and political difficulties. 
D.G.B. 


Woodland Crafts in Britain 
By H. L. Edlin. Batsford. 15s. 


M R. Edlin established himself as an 
authority by his book on “ British 
Woodland Trees,” wherein he de- 
scribed admirably the various kinds of 
woodland trees to be found in Britain. 
In this work he takes one a step further 
and reveals to us what man has done 
with the trees, how he has preserved 
them for the purposes of his craft, and 
the many fascinating traditional de- 
vices he has used to turn wood into 
minor works of art. 


Mr. Edlin knows his subject and 
therefore avoids the obvious pitfalls 
of writing sentimentally about the de- 
cay of many of the woodland crafts, 
even though with the practised eye of 
the enthusiast, he is able to introduce 
us to the individual craftsman and 
show him at work. He gives us the 
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facts in no academic or statistical 
fashion, and yet his personal feelings, 
though apparent, are not obtrusive. 
He makes clear, too, how many of the 
ancient methods have been success- 
fully adapted to modern needs, as for 
instance the industry in bending cleft 
ash for tennis racquets, or trug making 
at Hurstmonceaux, pit-props from 
Thetford, or the art of the Chiltern 
chair-bodger. The chestnut  spile 
fencing that is largely taking the place 
of hedges in the Kentish orchards is 
far stronger than he seems to imply 
and is by no means the same as chest- 
nut fencing ordinarily sold as such. 
The making of wooden “Thames 
barges’ has ceased at Sittingbourne 
and (I think) at Maldon in Essex. But 
these are minor corrections. 


The chapter on the construction of 
wooden houses in various. parts of 
Britain, and particularly the section on 
cruck construction and its develop- 
ment into “ the King-post ” will be of 
interest to many; though it is a pity 
the author repeats himself so often on 
the difference in lasting value between 
cleft and sawn timber. 


His photographs are well chosen, 
both the “close-ups” of the fine faces 
of craftsmen (nearly all elderly men) at 
their work, and their raw material, 
trees in their natural setting. 


The section on Dyes contains much 
compressed wisdom though it would 
be worth recording that Sticta pul- 
monacea Varies in colour according to 
the tree on which it grows, and the 
other lichens, particularly ramalina 
scopulorum, are too important to be 
missed. 


Whether it is true or not that the 
only way to preserve. the fox is to 
maintain fox-hunting, it is certainly 
true that the best way to preserve our 
woodlands is to foster the woodland 
crafts, not just as an archaism but 
because they still form a necessary 
part of our living heritage. Here is 
at least one deduction that can be 
made from this well-produced book. 


GEOFFREY KEABLE. 
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STANLEY 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


THE 
“ELTHAM” THEODOLITE 
Designed to meet the requirements of the Civil Engineer, 
Surveyor and Mining Engineer for a high-grade instru- 
ment giving a maximum portability together with at 
least 20 seconds accuracy. Both circles are totally 
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* WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS 


W. F. STANLEY & Co., Ltd. 


ALL Correspondence to Head Office and Works :— 
NEW ELTHAM  - 
Phone : 


13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, — S.E.1 
(Phone : 1) 


range includes everything for the 
SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, PLANIMETERS, 
PANTAGRAPHS, INTEGRATORS, “ FULLER ”’ 
CALCULATORS, DRAFTING MACHINES, SURVEYING 
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STANLEY ” 


(T.C.P. 48) 


SHOWROOMS : 
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ondon.” 
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Age is Opportunity 


National Council of Social Service. 
2s. 6d. 


Tas proportion of old people in the 
community is now 13.5 per cent. and 
it is getting larger. It is of the great- 
est importance that provision should 
be made for them to live independent 
and useful lives for as long as possible, 
There are many signs of a new out- 
look on this question, for example, in 
the field of medicine and there should 
also be much thought about it in the 
field of housing and planning. 


Published for the National Old 
People’s Welfare Committee, this 
book is evidence of the excellent 


pioneer work done by this body. It 
covers the field of official and volun- 
tary effort, describes the work of Old 
People’s Clubs, and discusses the prob- 
lem of meals, domestic help and occu- 
pational interests. It deals with the 


planning and administration of Resi- 
dential Homes, 


which are making a 





complete break with the tradition of 
the old Poor Law Institution—though 
there are still 23,000 old people in the 
ordinary wards of these institutions— 
and discusses the new era which is 
coming with the National Assistance 
Act of 1948. 

But many old people do not need—- 
or want—even a Residential Home, 
and prefer to lead normal lives in their 
own homes, and the section of the 
book on housing will be of particular 
interest to planners. It is illustrated 
with plans of various types of old 
people’s bungalows, flats and cottages, 
and discusses their grouping in rela- 
tion to the community. In the new 
planning proper provision should be 
made for old people, and above all 
there should be a variety of types of 
provision; for old people, like young, 
vary in their needs and preferences. 
But they all need the kind of provision 
which will enable them to make their 
fullest contribution to the community 
and this book should help to get it 
for them. JEAN THOMPSON. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING™ 


GAS HEATS ST. PETER’S, EAST HAM 


For heating large and intermittently-used buildings such as churches, overhead gas- 
fired radiant heaters have important advantages. Because they heat the occupants rather 
than the air, they produce comfortable warmth almost from the moment they are 
turned on. They need only be in operation as long as the building is in use. And they 
demand no attention, nor 
do they produce ashes or 
dirt. No wonder gas-fired 
radiant heaters often show 
remarkable economies. 


These overhead gas-fired radiant heaters installed in 
St. Peter’s Church, Upton Cross, East Ham are unob- 
trusive, effective and economical. 


The Gas Council - | Grosvenor Place - London - S.W.! 














